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THERE is grave danger that ‘‘guidance’’ 


will become an edueational fad. It is now 
popular to speak of having a ‘‘guidance 
program’? in an institution, to appoint 


, 


‘counselors’? throughout the school or to 
advise teachers to take ‘‘guidance courses’’ 
insummer school. Some of this is a sincere 
but superficially considered emphasis, some 
of it is sheer lip-service to a popular slogan. 
The very term ‘‘guidance’’ has lost its use- 
fulness through excessive use. To some the 
word connotes a permeating philosophy of 
education, to others it means teacher-coun- 
seling, while to still others it may be re- 
stricted to voeational guidance or even 
placement. It was never a very good term, 
savoring too much of ‘‘advice-giving’’ and 
paternalism. Such a term as ‘‘student- 
personnel work’’ could profitably be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘guidanee.’’ Under such a 
heading one ean easily list the student- 
personnel or extra-classroom services that 
the school or college should provide to assist 
the student in securing the maximum from 
his edueational experience without losing 
the opportunity to say that the ‘‘student- 
personnel point of view’’ is a statement of 
an educational philosophy. 

But the commonness of the word is only 
part of the trouble. The rest lies in our 
educators’ zeal to seize upon the new in an 
attempt to keep up to date, in our tendency 
toward inconsistency in providing guidance 


services in an autocratie disciplinary set- 
ting or in connection with a formal, rigid 
curriculum and in our failure to accept 
with the new function the responsibility 
for verifying its value, proving that it 
works, discovering its weak points and cor- 
recting them. We in education are prone 
to install a new service, regulation or sub- 
ject and then trust in God that it will prove 
to be all that we expected of it! If a manu- 
facturer installed a new machine or dis- 
tributed a new product in this happy and 
carefree way, he would soon feel the heavy 
hand of his consumers or of his stockhold- 
Edueators, on the other hand, try new 
things, or cling to old ones, with a ecasual- 


ers. 


ness that is appalling when one considers 
whose money is being spent and whose lives 
are being affected. 

Guidance, then, is another of those rela- 
tively new emphases in that 
must be protected from its friends. Many 
other such experiences are chronicled in 
the history of education when zealous but 
careless disciples have ruined or retarded 
a significant educational development. II- 
lustrations of these tragedies are intelli- 


edueation 


rence testing, homogeneous grouping, Pro- 
hygiene and 
The preceding 


gressive education, mental 
even training in reading. 

remarks may have seemed unduly pessi- 
mistie as they apply to student-personnel 


work but the inference should not be 
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drawn that educators should hesitate long 
before accepting anything that is new or 
student- 
On 


that schools should have fewer 
personnel services or less counseling. 
the contrary, more such services should be 
provided as the need for them becomes 
apparent, but they must be incorporated 
the total educational 


trained persons must be secured 


more carefully into 


program 3 
to perform many of these services as well 
as to stimulate the entire staff to perform 
many normal counseling functions; a con- 
stant cheek must be made upon what has 
that 
hight of 


done SO procedures Can be 


been 
changed in the what is learned; 
finally, no large claims as to the value of 


these new procedures should be made 
unless there is at least some objective proof. 

Guidance is not one of the most efficient 
educational services at present, to state it 
mildly, and the evaluation of existing ser- 
vices is a fundamental step in the process 


The 


School 


of improving them. Cooperative 


Study ot Secondary Services has 
eviven a jolt to any one who is complacent 
existing student- 


about the efficiency of 


personnel services. Alstetter, in summariz- 
ing their survey of 200 picked secondary 
schools writes, ‘‘Reports from the visiting 
committees indicated that the guidance ser- 
vice is probably less well organized and is 
operating less effectively than any other 
phase of secondary-school activity’? (1). 
No statement could be more unqualified and 
leave less leeway for comfort. Eells reports 
on the judgments of almost 7,000 parents in 
this same study, who rank the effectiveness 
of the 
the secondary school at the bottom of a list 
The 


writer has summarized in Walter S. Mon- 


‘*voeational-guidanee’’ funetions of 


of twelve aspects of school life (6). 


roe’s forthcoming ‘‘Eneyelopedia of Edu- 


cational Research’’ the evaluation studies 
of college counseling (18) and these are not 
In general, it 


can be safely said that personnel services 


a great deal more hopeful. 


have been incorporated hastily and accepted 
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uncritically, and that the need for eva 
tion is great. 

The writer believes in guidanee, bot} 
a point of view that affects the total edy 
tional program, teaching and administrs 
tion, and as a series of specialized person: 
services, but he does not believe in it yy) 
Beliet 


an educational philosophy or procedu: 


critically or without reservation. 


should carry with it the responsibility for 
evaluation and the demonstration of pr 
Such belief may even carry with it the « 
sideration of the critical or opposing } 
of view if by such consideration we may | 
better able to discover weaknesses or de) 
onstrate strengths. 

In a discussion of this nature one is 
forced to decide whether the emphasis s! 
be upon the technical research problem i: 
practical suggestions 


volved or upon 


directed to the administrator or non-tec! 


Both 
approaches will be made and in that order 


nical educational worker in the field. 


In spite of what has been said, the balance 
of the paper could be entirely devoted to a 
review of evaluation studies and published 
literature on evaluation. In an attempt 

be discriminatory, the reader’s attention is 
called to only a few studies at the coll 

level such as the evaluation of college coun 
seling by Walters at Purdue, Williamson 
at Minnesota and Cowley at Ohio State 
in the 


These and others are summarized 


previously mentioned ‘‘Eneyclopedia 


’ section on ‘‘Gen 


Educational Research,’ 
eral Counseling Procedures’’ (18). 1! 
Committee on Student Personnel Work oi! 
the American Council on Edueation is now 
considering a national survey of college 
personnel work, similar to the 1926 survey 
by L. B. Hopkins, and it is hoped that this 
will be concerned with evaluation as well as 
with a description of existing programs. 
At the secondary-school level more effort 
has been devoted to an evaluation of occ 
pations courses than to any other aspect 0! 


] 
ior 
AS 


a guidance program—in the writer’s Jud; 
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an unprofitable point at which to 
research effort. Kitson and certain 

s students have in 1932 (10) and 1938 

11) summarized the studies of oceupa- 
; courses and other types of strictly 
‘ional guidanee. Hand (7) reports an 
sive study in which the claims made 
ccupations courses are found to be 

y unrealized. Studies of counseling 
secondary school have been restricted 

st entirely to a consideration of voca- 
counseling. The English investiga- 
Earle (5) and Burt (2) found those 
wing the counsel given to be better 
sted voeationally than those not fol- 

» advice. A number of other such 
studies, in the United States, in England 
on the Continent, report similar find- 
The research methods or the criteria 
vocational adjustment are not 
ays defensible, but the trend is the same. 
Some evaluations of more comprehensive 


used 


rams of guidance are reported by 
Hedge and Hutson (8) and by Williamson 
Darley (14). 
The problem involved in an evaluation 
personnel work proves to be a complex 
The evaluation may be of (a) a per- 
sounel tool or technique, such as the inter- 
, anecdotal records or a group-guidance 
ass; (b) 


: an extra-classroom provision, 
such as a dormitory or a social program; 
the outcomes of a particular type of 
uinseling such as study-habits assistance 
or yocational guidance, or (d) the total 
adjustment of the student in school, in 
society or in his post-school experiences. 
In the econduet of evaluation studies there 
ire such specific difficulties as: satisfactory 
riteria of adjustment; the obtaining of 
comparable eontrol groups; securing an 
adequate sampling for follow-up studies, 
and proof that the results found are demon- 
strably due to guidance procedures. One 
might sum up the involved nature of care- 
ful research on the outcomes of personnel 
work by stating that three sets of complexi- 
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ties prevail: (a) the complex of character- 
istics and background factors in the per- 
sonality of the student; (b) the complex 
of counseling procedures and _ influences, 
and (¢) the variety of factors that enter 
into any comprehensive criterion of adjust- 
ment. 

The writer is willing to hazard a frame of 
reference for evaluation studies in the field 
of student-personnel work by outlining 
three broad approaches or methods to be 
used. The first of these might be called the 
The 


students are determined and appropriate 


logical or survey method. needs of 
services installed to meet these needs. Or 
the objectives of the institution are studied 
and checked against the procedures and 
facilities that now exist. When gaps are 
found, new services are provided to fill 
them. 
and counselors are examined and described. 


Or the techniques used by teachers 


The presence of such functionaries or ser- 
vices or procedures is assured and ipso facto 
the need is met. Another variation of this 
method of evaluation is the use of a score 
eard or chart with the 
or system is surveyed to ascertain the pres- 


which institution 
ence of approved procedures or personnel. 
No check is made on the effectiveness of 
procedures or the outcomes actually pro- 
duced in the choices, attitudes or adjust- 
ments of students. 

The second method could be called the 
experimental cross-section approach. If 
one group has been exposed to study-habits 
assistance, for example, and another has 
not, the differences between the two groups 
at the end of a stated period is accepted as 
the outcome of counseling. The use of con- 
trol groups for such short cross-section 
studies is praiseworthy, but the difficulty of 
controlling all variables but the one being 
studied is well-nigh insurmountable. Fur- 
thermore, no one factor ever operates in a 
The 
quantitative results possible but that makes 


yerson in isolation. method makes 
] 


these results neither necessarily significant 
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nor meaningful in the total personality 
development of the individual. 

The third method be ealled the 
developmental. Two characteristics of this 
The activities of 


might 


method are significant. 
the student or students are followed over a 
order to 
permanence of whatever 
Moreover it is 


considerable period of time in 
the 


changes have taken place. 


determine 


possible to determine the behavior resulting 
after a change of environment has taken 
place, such as a change from one school unit 
to another or from school to post-school 
experience. Too many of our procedures 
may show immediate effect but little earry- 
over. The second characteristic of such a 
method is that the total adjustment or be- 
havior of the individual is observed over a 
period of time thus eliminating conelusions 
drawn from a study of fragments, both 
cross-sectional and vertical. This has been 
called the clinical study of the individual 
wherein the relationships of separate objee- 
tive facts are observed in an appraisal of 
the functioning individual (13). 

the social 


sciences and particularly in the field of 


Those of us who work in 
human behavior have been in error in at- 
tempting to adopt too literally the research 
methods of the physical and other labora- 
tory sciences. There is no reason for as- 
suming that the research techniques of the 
so-called ‘‘exaet’’ sciences would be adapt- 
able to problems in psychology and eduea- 
tion. Research is a function, not a disei- 
pline or an area of knowledge, and as such 
must take its methodological cue from the 
Human 


beings are not statie quantities nor can they 


nature of the data to be dealt with. 


be reduced to a few comparatively simple 
The signifi- 


cance of man’s behavior hes in his adjust- 


elements for controlled study. 


ment to life situations, and for studies of 
this behavior we may have to carve out new 
and uniquely suitable research methods. 
There should be no apology upon our part 
for not using the time-tested and ‘‘respect- 


” 


research methods or eriteria of the 


able 
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older physical sciences. Rather our self- 
respect should come from our awareness of 
the uniqueness of our problems and our in- 
genuity in devising a new research method- 
ology in the field of human behavior. Some 
encouraging steps have already been taken 
in this direction, of which the developmen- 
tal and clinical approaches are an example. 

In all that has been said an assumption 
is made that evaluation attempts will be 
made within a certain philosophical frame- 
work of what one believes student-personne!| 
There 
has already been expressed the belief that 


work to be and what it is becoming. 


guidance or personnel work incorporates 
both a philosophy of edueation and certain 
specialized extra-classroom services to stu- 
dents, with the further assumption that of 
all services the counseling of students is the 
The further 


trends in personnel work to be that: 


core. writer believes the 


a. Personnel work will become an integrated and 
normal phase of the total educational program 
rather than being considered as a major emphasis 
on the one hand or a supplementary service on 
the other. 

b. As teachers become more concerned with coun 
seling functions and more alert in seeing person 
ality needs, the demand for trained personnel work 
ers will become greater rather than less. 

ce. The professional functions of personnel work 
will be delimited to: psychological diagnosis; coun 
seling based upon careful diagnosis; the coordina 
tion of many and varied personnel services, and the 
coordination of these services with instructional 
functions. 

d. The professional training of the personnel 


worker will revolve around the foci of: knowledge 


of the psychological development and nature of the 
individual and of sound procedure to be used in 
dealing with him; knowledge of the institution in 
which the personnel worker functions, both as to 
philosophy and to procedures; knowledge of the 
society in which the student lives and the school 
exists. The training will be based upon experience 
in teaching; experience in non-school vocations; 
skill in using measurement and counseling tools, and 
internship or practice in personnel work under 
supervision. 

e. Group guidance, orientation courses and man) 
present student activities will be incorporated into 
the curriculum of the institution and will cease to 
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nsidered guidance functions or extra-curricu- 
activities (15). 
Edueation will go much further in recognizing 
ident as a living person, not merely a class 
room learner of intellectual concepts. 
An individual pattern of needs will be the 
for both the teaching and counseling of a 


nt and these two functions will be considered 


supplementary to and coordinate with each 


16). 

The responsibility of the school and of per 
sonnel work in particular will go far beyond school 
! daries and beyond graduation limits. 
Evaluation and proof of the specific values of 

| work will be expected and demanded by 


FcOnne 


hoth school administrators and the taxpaying 


us of the school. 


This is an all too brief discussion of the 
technical problems involved in the evalua- 
tion of personnel work, but the promise was 
made to suggest some specific and more 
immediate studies that might be under- 
taken. Those that will be outlined are not 
complete but are partial attacks on the 
problem. They are subject to many of the 
limitations already discussed but they are, 
at least, amenable to immediate undertak- 
ing. For some of these suggestions, the 
writer is indebted to R. 8. Gilchrist, diree- 
tor of secondary edueation, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, who presented a most valuable and 
practical discussion in a reeent guidance 
conference at the Colorado State College of 
Education. 


1. Studies of changes in scholastie achievement 
nd student mortality following the installation of 

sunscling program or other specifie personnel 
service, Grades measure only one phase of the total 

istment of students but they are at times an 
important phase. Control groups should be used if 
possible, or a pre-and-post-ineidence of problems 
or scholastic failures may be ascertained for the 
itire student body. 

2. Studies of the relative values of instructional- 
faculty vs. trained counselors in assisting students. 
Examples of eriteria that may be used are grades, 
student reaetions as to incidence of problems or 
The 


use of pieked seniors as student advisers vs. the use 


faculty judgment as to the results obtained. 


¢ 
oT 


adult or faculty counselors may be studied in 
The use of selected and trained 


students as a counseling resource is neglected in 


Same way. 


IT } 


ny schools and colleges. 
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3. The study of the in-service training of faculty 
and faulty-advisers, using as criteria the greater 
awareness of problems by the faculty, greater use 
of faculty and counselors by students, the rating or 
judgment by students or the extent of the use by 
the faculty of professional literature, tests and 
other counseling resources. <A study, year by year, 
following a definite in-service training program, 
might be very revealing to the administrator or per- 
sonnel director. 

4. Questionnaire and interview follow-up studies 
of graduates and of those who have left school for 
These 


young-adult needs that the school may consider 


other reasons. may be indirect studies of 
itself responsible for meeting or studies of direct 
former-student reactions to any part of the instrue- 
(19). 


and college programs are now being modified by 


tional or guidance program Many school 
such studies (16). 

5. Studies of parent and employer reactions for 
ascertaining the extent to which the school is pro- 
viding carry-over values, attitudes and skills. To 
have schools rather smugly concerned only with 
what happens to students in school hours or during 
the school-attendance period is an example of pro- 
fessional hypocrisy. If the product of the school 
is to be effective personalities and intelligent citi- 
zens, it is much concerned with extra-school experi- 
ences. These can be evaluated for the improvement 
of both the curriculum and the personnel services. 

6. A study of the amount and kind of counseling 
done by teachers. This will result in a deseription 
only but it may throw much light on the differen- 
tial functions of the staff, 
study would provide one basis for the selection of 


Furthermore, such a 


the 10 to 25 per cent. of the staff who should seek 
more intensive training and be given specific part 
time counseling responsibilities. 

7. Find out what students say directly are their 
problems, what they think of the present counseling 
and extra-classroom services, what additional ser- 
vices they would suggest. 

8. The increased demand for a given type of ser- 
vice, such as vocational counseling or a group gui- 
dance class, the increasing recognition of a given 
need or the decreasing incidence of any obvious ad- 
justment problem all may be thought of as fluctua- 
tions that demand interpretation. They should not 
however be given the dignity of proof of anything 
until other variables are considered. 

9. Such 
Cooperative Study previously 
son Place, Washington, D. C., or of the Chen and 
Proctor guidance check list (3), or of the Kefauver- 
Hand ‘‘ Guidance Tests and Inventories’’ (9) could 
be profitably used by any principal or superinten- 
dent. 


of the 


mentioned, 744 Jack- 


survey or score cards as those 


At the college level one might suggest the 
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outline prepared by Cowley (4) or that prepared 
for the American College Personnel Association by 
Walters (12). It 


devices as 


should be emphasized again that 


such these provide deseriptions, not 


An evaluation may well start with a 


evaluations. 


de cription but it 


should not end there. 

A few principles of research and a few 
specific approaches have been suggested. 
These may be summarized as follows: Let 
us have more developmental studies that 
will follow over a period of years counseled 
students and students exposed to certain 
personnel procedures ; that will use control 
groups matched upon the more intangible 
aspects of personality as well as upon such 
test scores and 


objective measures as 


erades; that will evaluate the success of the 
work done with students in terms of broad 
areas of life adjustment, and that will indi- 
cate the extent to which the assistance the 
student receives is effective in an after- 
institutional environment as well as within 
the school walls (17) (18 Not until these 
eonditions prevail can it be said that per- 
sonnel work is being effectively evaluated. 
The late Lotus D. 


one of his last published papers makes this 


President Coffman in 
pregnant statement: ‘‘One of the inherent 


weaknesses of democratic peoples every- 


where is their tendency to ‘do something at 
and then to do their thinking after- 


Once 


(3a). In the field of student per- 


wards’’ 


sonnel work it is essential that we do our 
thinking before we develop our services 
then to that 


through an objective and comprehensive 


and check upon thinking 


evaluation of results. 
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THRIFT AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 


DUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SOME time ago I visited a village in one 
of the outlying islands of the Netherlands 


East Indies. It happened that this village 


did not believe in saving and accumulating 
property. The policy of the natives was 
to distribute among their neighbors what- 





=" 
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products were available for immediate 
imption, leaving nothing for the fu- 

If one had a particularly good 

of bananas he gave them away as 
y as possible. If the cocoanut tree 
iced unusually well, the product was 
Nothing 
for a 
Sut it 


ed and = consumed. was 
Naturally, this 


and care-free society. 


makes 


nakes for a poverty-stricken society 


goes through intense suffer- 


ne that 
hen there is any major failure of cur- 
production. And needless to say, the 
and implements and equipment of 
a society have not been improved or 


ed for generations. 


\fargaret Mead, in one of her books, de- 


I 
the order of the level of welfare of the 


sin great detail a village with similar 
us. These particular primitive vil- 
have built up a definite belief that 
» should be no saving. 

suppose that, if one had a complete 
rd of all the swarms of the 
|. he could find some that did not be- 
Imagine 
of 


nce the flowers disappeared and the 


bees in 
in saving for a rainy day. 
would happen to such a swarm 
s set in. 

iring the past fifteen years it has been 
privilege to see practically every coun- 
in the world. The main object of this 
was to learn what factors determine 
level of the 
es of the people. com- 
ties that do not believe in saving. I 


reneral welfare among 


I have seen 


seen communities that do believe in 


ne. And I have seen each of these 
ticed to almost any extent. 


the countries of the world are rated 


mon man, what countries would you 


expect to find at the top—those that saved 


or those that saved much? Why 


some countries blessed with magnificent 


inufacturing plants, fine highway and 
lroad systems, adequate vehicles of trans- 
‘ation. great accumulations of goods for 
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manufacturing Why do other 
lack At 
thought we might be inclined to say that 


purposes? 
countries such things? first 
the natural resources of a country deter- 
mine But if that 
case, let us direct our attention to Mexico 
of the South 


countries, where we find that 


these matters. is the 


and certain American 


natural re- 
sources alone do not automatically create 
a large and efficient production plant. 
Somebody, in some place, at some time, 
the 


production, 


saved capital. 
Countries of 


those that have managed by 


must have necessary 


high then, are 


some process 
to accumulate a large saving and hence to 
construct the efficient capital plant. 
Teachers, of all people, should be pro- 
foundly interested in the conservation of 
the their 
Teachers are working in the effort 
prove the capital wealth of the nation in 


capital resources of country. 


to im- 


the form of trained and educated workers 
and citizens. However, many countries of 
the world do not think it is necessary to 
They 
spend what they have day by day, and do 
not make an adequate investment the 
most important of all capital, the human 


prepare trained workers and citizens. 
in 


resources of the country. 

If we attempted to offer a preliminary 
answer to the underlying question in our 
title, ‘‘Thrift and National Welfare,”’ 
would be justified in stating two basic fae- 


we 


tors which determine the economic welfare 
of any country. The first is the quality 
of the capital plant which is brought about 
by the savings of the people. And the 
second is the quality of the trained work- 
ers, which is also brought about by the sav- 
and When 
these basic elements are adequately at- 
tended to a high level of welfare is possible 
Without nothing 


else will insure the economic welfare of a 


ing capital accumulations. 


in any country. them, 
nation. 

To-day, many people tell us that in order 
to increase economic welfare we must spend 
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all we have. Obviously, these people are 
have some good 


Or else there must 


not crazy. They must 
reason for this advice. 
be some confusion in their thinking. 

Let us follow the evidence just a step 
further, however. What would happen if 
every one did begin to spend all his income 
for consumption goods? What if saving 
did stop in the United States for a decade 
or two? Our eapital plants would deterio- 
down, our 


r railroads would run 


rate, ol 
manufacturing plants would wear out; and 
back to a much 


welfare. If 


we should soon be very 


lower level of economic this 


were continued for a century or 


two we should be back almost to the level 


] mrocess 


of a primitive self-contained agriculture. 


Strange to say, in recent years even 
teachers have argued that everybody should 
spend his entire income for consumption 
woods. At least this is what they must 
that 


should spend and not save. 


have meant by saying everv body 
Obviously, 
money spent for capital goods is ‘‘saved’’ 
the 


they 


in the meaning of word. 
And if 
spending it for eapital goods, their posi- 
makes no all. They must 
then, that all 


he spent for consumers’ coods. 


customary 


by spending money mean 


tion sense at 
have meant, income should 

There are some people in the United 
States who think that the whole problem 
of saving and spending will be solved when 
large incomes are abolished and only the 
small incomes remain, which presumably 
would be for consumption goods, 
There is one very great difficulty with this 


spent 
position. How would it provide for ade- 
quate plant expansion and for the building 
of the new industries that are required for 
It is quite 
Institution 


economie growth and progress ? 
that the 


suggested theoretically 


true even Brookines 
that 


$5,000 ineomes and under might be able to 


people with 


save as much as would be required for a 


reasonable rate of growth. Of course, this 


would demand a great intensification of 
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thrift campaigns for all low-income gro Ips 
It follows, then, that if you have a society 
of approximately equal income, practical], 
everybody will of necessity have to do a 
substantial amount of saving. 

Just for the sake of argument, let us 
push the case in the United States to the 
extreme. Let us assume that the income 
of the country is evenly divided among the 
approximately fifty million workers. — If 
we assume an income of roughly $70,000.- 
000,000, we have an average income of ap- 
proximately $1,400. Let us further as 
sume that you would need about 10 per 
cent. of that for repair and replacement 
and upkeep of your total plant; and an 
other 10 per cent. for growth, expansion 
and development of entirely new industries 
and occupations. In other words, a person 
receiving a $1,400 income would have to 
save $280 each year. How many people 
in the United States with $1,400 incomes 
are actually saving $280 a year? 

Even if there were equal incomes you 
would be faced with the gigantie problem 
of educating for thrift and saving. The 
person with the low income would have t 
save something or else this economy would 
eo to pieces. You obviously do not change 
the matter a particle by assuming that you 
will set up some kind of state organization 
that will saving compulsory. [1 
any conceivable technical industrial econ- 
omy, then, there must be a large amount of 
This is totally independent of the 


make 


savings. 
distribution of income. 

There are very competent technical econ- 
omists who seemingly support the spending 
theory. Perhaps the leading economist 
usually elassified in this school is the fam- 
ous Englishman, J. M. Keynes. It is true 
that on several occasions in recent years 
Keynes has urged people to spend as an 
aid to recovery. But Keynes is much too 
careful an economist to assume that our 
modern technical society can be operated 
without an enormous amount of saving by 
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An adequate amount of capital 


ne 
n 


st be on hand. 
his adjustment in statement, of course, 
etely changes the form of the ques- 

It is no longer possible to say that 
mount of saving, regardless of what 
necessarily and always in- 


And 


far more preposterous to say that if 


pens to it, 
ses the welfare of the country. 
one spends everything he has and 
ntinues to do so indefinitely, all will be 
The first ease might cause trouble. 

fhe second will definitely wreck any econ- 
As a result of this situation the 
‘ots of saving have become much harder 


follow. Beeause of this we must push 
the study and consideration of thrift and 
saving up to the very forefront of study at 


levels of the educational system. 

Kkeynes’s position really means that there 
nust be mass understanding of the pur- 
poses of thrift and saving and planning 
for our own welfare. Every school in the 
ind, therefore, should discuss thrift and 
saving at great length. There should be 
enough practice in thrift to prepare each 
individual to take care of himself, as well 
is to do his part in taking such action in 
regard to saving as will be for the best 


velfare of the country. 
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You will never get the proper amount of 
the without a far 


more intelligent and economically literate 


saving at proper time 
citizenship than any country in the world 
has to-day. The most dangerous sugges- 
tion for the long-term economic welfare of 
the country that could be made is that we 
should stop the discussion and teaching of 
thrift. 
the average citizen understands the difficul- 


The topic must be discussed until 


ties and complexities involved in obtaining 
the proper amount of saving and in seeing 
that it moves smoothly into new capital 
plants, new occupations and new industries. 

Essentially the western technical world 
faces two alternatives to-day. On 
hand it can educate the mass of the people 
sufficiently well to understand the impor- 


one 


tance and working of saving and thrift in 
the modern industrial society. Or else it 
can refuse to do this and create a condition 
into which some arbitrary dictator will step 
to decide upon the amount that must be 
saved and the channels into which that sav- 
ing should flow. You either teach 
about thrift in your schools, or else you 
will wind up with a dictator making the 
decisions arbitrarily about saving that in- 


will 


telligent and informed peoples would other- 
wise have made for themselves. 


EVENTS 


EDUCATORS ANNOUNCE THEIR 
CHOICES IN THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
IN the last weeks of the presidential cam- 
paign educators from various parts of the coun- 
try have announced their support of one or the 
other of the candidates. In Scuoout anp So- 
ieTY for August 31 we reported the allegiance 

Dixon Ryan Fox, president, Union College, 
ud William H. Cowley, president, Hamilton 
College, to Wendell L. Willkie. 

Recently the following statement indorsing 
the Republican candidate was issued by a group 


of educators: 


Not only as citizens but also as educators re- 


sponsible for the education of American youth do 
we affirm our support of Wendell L. Willkie for 
President of the United States. We believe that 
under his philosophy of government the youth of 
America will have a better chanee than under a 
continuation for a third term of the present Ad 


ministration. 
Those signing this statement are: 


Wallace W. Atwood, president, Clark University ; 
Samuel P. Capen, chancellor, University of Buffalo; 
George B. Cutten, president, Colgate University; 
Thurston J. Davies, president, Colorado College; 
William C, 
William P. 
sity; Roswell G. Ham, president, Mount Holyoke 
College; F. S. Harris, president, Brigham Young 


Dennis, president, Earlham College; 


Graham, chancellor, Syracuse Univer- 
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Ernest M. Dart- 


Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston 


University; Hopkins, president, 


mouth Colle ge; 


University; Otto Mees, president, Capital Univer- 
sity Hent I, Moore, president, Skidmore Col- 
lege Philip C. Nash, president, University of 


Toledo; David A. 
College: D. S. 


Robertson, president, Goucher 


Robinson, president, Butler Univer- 
| 


sity; Frank Palmer Speare, president, Chandler 
Schools: George R. Throop, chancellor, Washing- 


ton University; Alan Valentine, president, Univer- 
sity of Rochester; C. C. Williams, president, Lehigh 
University; H. M. Wriston, president, Brown Uni 


Charle Yale Univer- 


stty, had announced his support of Mr. Willkie 


seymour, pre ident of 


prior to the publication of this statement. 


On the other hand President Roosevelt was 
edueational 
anti-isolationist,” Marion Ed- 


Mawr College, 


not lacking in from the 
field. As “an 


Park, 


support 


wards president, Bryn 


sad: 


I shall vote for President Roosevelt for several 


reasons. ... 1am an anti-isolationist and I believe 


that the international issues, including the defense 


of the Americas, aid to Britain and the far-Eastern 


policy, dominate all other issues. In ordinary times 


domestie issues would be the subject of all our dis- 


cussions; now they are subordinated because they 


will be profoundly affeeted by the way in which 


the international issue is decided. I think it dan 
gerous in the extreme to give over to a man without 
any practical experience or special knowledge of 
international affairs, not only the long-range plans, 


but those requiring immediate action as well. 


Mary E. 
Holyoke College, and Virginia C. 


Woolley, president emeritus, Mount 
Gildersleeve, 
dean, Barnard College, declared that they were 
normally opposed to the third term, but held 
that it would be unwise for the nation, in a time 
of international erisis, to place the vuidanee of 
the country in the “inexperienced” hands of 
Wendell L. Willkie. Marian P. Whitney, pro- 
emeritus, Vassar College, and Muriel 
Agatha College (New 
York City), also issued statements supporting 
the President. 
terview reported in The New York Times (Oc- 
tober 20): 


fessor 


Bowden, former head, St. 


Dean Gildersleeve said, in an in- 


President Roosevelt. My 


principal reasons are, first, the danger of changing 


I expect to vote for 
administrations during the erisis, and second, the 
fact that Mr. Willkie has had no political experi- 


ence whatsoever. Though I do not like a third term 


VOL. ae. N 


and have not approved of all of Mr. Roose, 
acts, I believe he has on the whole been ] 
the right direction and I do agree decid 


his foreign policy. 
Dr. Woolley said: 


We are living in an age perhaps the most 


ever faced by humanity and the crisis 
heavy responsibility upon the United Stat 
it is unwise to change experienced leaders 


inexperienced seems to me to go without 


THE CCC AND THE NYA IN THE PREs- 
IDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
In his speech on October 23, President R 
velt pledged himself to a eontinuance 
pansion of the educational programs sp 
He said: 


by the federal government. 


ageneies—the 


Through many government 
the NYA and others 


fited by training, by edueation and by jot 


‘millions of youth hav 


And we propose, my friends, in the int 
justice and in the interests of national defer 
to broaden the work and extend the benetits 
these agencies. For they are a part of 
of defense—training men and women for es 
defense and for other forms of industry, 
them to self-reliance, to moral resistane 


that way of life that ignores the individua 


Up to the time this number of Scuo 
Society went to press, Mr. Willkie had 
pressed himself publicly on either the CC‘ 
the NYA, according to a report received b) 
phone from the New York City Ri 


headquarters. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
OF THE PEA 


THE Progressive Edueation Assoeiatio. 
its regional conference in Boston, October 15 1!) 
William H. Kilpatrick, professor emerit 
education, Teachers College, Columbia | 


sity, led the discussions. Among the ot! 


ticipants were: Eugene Randolph Smith, !i 
master, Beaver Country Day School; Laura ‘ 
head of the research learning project, Di\ 
of Child Hygiene, Massachusetts State 1) 
ment of Health; Katharine L. Keelor, supe: 
of practice schools, Willimantie (Conn. ) 
Teachers College; Albert A. Bennett, B: 
University, and Marenda E. Prentis, exe 
Home and School Visitors A- 
tion, Boston. 


secretary, 
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than 350 New England teachers evinced 
‘erest in the conference by registering 
nee and sending in questions for dis- 
ring throughout the meeting was the 
that a program of education “built out 
owledge of the child and a genuine effort 
with the problems and responsibilities 
ist be faeed by human beings in this 
Laura 
PEA 


program, de- 


world” is the need of our times. 
president of the New England 
tirman of the conference 
hat what the PEA seeks to do is to build 
present-day knowledge of the ehild and 
processes of learning a “school life and 

is of genuine worth.” 

eport from the national PEA, under dis- 
the conference, laid emphasis upon 
:ponsibilities of edueation: to (1) “help 
stand America and the people of Amer- 
2) “help us understand the human and 
resourees of this 


uses them”; (3) “help us understand 


America and how 
mocracy is on the march”; (4) “help us 

we have a share, a part to play, a task 
form in national progress”; (5) “help us 
stand the values of the democratic way 

(6) “help us improve human relations 
and 
of the individual”; (7) “help us to be 


deepen our eoneern for the worth 
kind of world citizens needed in the inter- 
it world of to-day and to-morrow”; (8) 
s have sound bodies and mentally healthy 
‘and (9) “help us understand better the 


cms that democracy faces.” 


PRESIDENT GRAHAM ON NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
\r the opening convoeation of the University 
North Carolina, President Frank P. Graham, 
sincere believer in the American dream of 
and democracy, challenged the forces 
brutality and terror that have enslaved half 
the world and pledged his institution at Chapel 
nd its branches at Raleigh and Greensboro 
offer the threefold university for the pro- 
of national defense; (2) to make applieca- 
tor the ROTC in line with the national poli- 
9) to establish an all-university depart- 
at State College 
Kaleigh) and seeure adequate fields for flight 
ug at Raleigh and at Chapel Hill; (4) to 


ent of eivil aeronauties 
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require physical training of all undergraduate 
students, and (5) to have the university con 
tinue to fulfill its basic function as a university. 

With such a 
Graham emphasized the central importance of 


program for total defense Dr. 


the individual: 


These individuals are what the defense is all 


them there can be no defense. 
thor 


about and without 
Basie to total defense is the physically fit, 
oughly trained, self-reliant, integrated human be 
ing, with a sense of the spiritual potentiality of 


the total personality. 
that the French 


“front line” of defense was a misconception, that 


Dr. Graham pointed out 
the “back lines of agriculture, industry, com 
merece, education and the professions” are the 
real defense of a nation. This conception ot 
the “mobilization of the total resources, health, 
work, efficiency, idealism and morale,” he in 
sisted, is the only adequate one, and the respon 
sibility for making it prevail within their own 
walls and throughout the nation lies with the 
schools, colleges and universities. 

This responsibility involves “peace leadership 
for the defense of freedom against aggression 
and a threatened unjust war, leadership against 
a threatened unjust peace as the cause of future 
wars, leadership for the organization of the na- 
tions for justice and humane peace and leader- 
ship and general attitudes of responsible every 
day citizenship and good will in behalf of free 
dom and demoeracy, justice and peace at all 
times for all people.” 

Underlying such responsibility and leadership 
there must be academic freedom. 


Without such freedom there can be no real scien 
tific, economic, social, humanistic and spiritual in- 
vestigation and mastery of the facts, events, ideas, 
institutions, processes, culture and faith which con- 
stitute our great human heritage and with which 
we carry on and advance our own civilization with 
higher reaches of the human spirit toward universal 
fellowship of scholars and the brotherhood of men 
of good will everywhere. Freedom of the univer 
sity must mean not only the freedom to study and 
discuss the theological significance of the geologic 
structure of the earth and the biological meaning 
of the physical structure of a fish, but also the 
freedom to study and diseuss the human and spiri 
economic structure of 


tual implications of the 


society. 


With such freedom, Dr. Graham declared that 
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the university could better promote the total 
welfare of the nation. Not only gaps in mili- 
tary defense, but gaps in social defense become 
the concern of the universities. 

It is the high responsibility of America, as a total! 
stronghold of freedom and example of democracy 
in a shaking world, not only to defend the frontiers 
of democracy against ruthless and lawless forces 
from without America, not only to defend eivil 
liberties against economic aggression, but no less 
strategically to extend the frontiers of democracy 
against the forees of defeatism within America. 

.. We have the economie resources, the industrial 
plants, the sciences and technology, the human 
skills, the creative intelligence and the democratic 
responsibility .. . to make total defense a defense 
of and a step toward total abundance for all the 
people. 

Graham 


From this point of view Dr. goes 


a step farther and envisages the university 
schooled by the “tradgedies and lessons” of Vir- 
sailles, as sponsoring, after this ruthless war, 
a new Geneva, an international organization for 
the preservation of justice and peace and the 


reign of law. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN SCOTLAND 

In spite of the hazards of shipping in a war 
year, printed matter from England and Scotland 
ScHooL AND Society with 


continues to reach 


surprising promptness. Recently received is the 
“Report by the Advisory Committee” of the 
Scottish Film Council and the Seottish Eduea- 
tional Film Association, published under date 
of September 9 by the University of London 
Press. 

In 1926 an organization for reviewing eduea- 
tional films was established in Seotland, the main 
purpose of which was to provide teachers with 
At the time 
of establishment it was hoped that eriticisms 


reliable reports on existing films. 


made by the study group of the Seottish Eduea- 
tional Film Association and the specialist panels 
of the Seottish Film Couneil would lead to an 
At the 
first conference of this group in 1937 it was re- 


improvement in the production of films. 


ported that no “notable improvement” was ap- 
parent in the quality of educational films. It 
was suggested, therefore, that some attempt be 
made to ascertain what films were wanted by 
teachers and to give some indication as to how 


these films might be made. In 1928 the teachers 
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were circularized and asked to suggest ways and 
means of providing the most useful type ot 
More than 600 replies were received from wh 
the trend of opinion among teachers as 

kind of films desired was the most valuable ) 
ing. The specialist panels then drew up a 
of topies for which there seemed to be a gener 
and widespread demand. No aceount was take 
of whether films on these topies existed, but thos 


preparing to make films were advised to acquaint 
themselves with films already made, to examin 
these films and to decide in each ease whethe 
other presentations of the subject were neces 
sary. 

During the preparation of these lists it } 
came apparent that certain general postulates 
governing the making of good edueationa! films 
should be formulated. To the specialists 
seemed as if these were fairly obvious, but the 
producers of educational films failed either to 
recognize or to apply them. This was in part 
accounted for by the faet that the producers 
saw the film as a technical medium of expression 
The com- 


twelve members, appointed by the 


and not as a vehicle of instruction. 
mittee of 
council to confer with the producers, was made 
up of teachers who had had publie-schoo! ex 
instructing 


All had 


used films in their teaching and one had had suc 


perience and also experience in 
adults or in educational administration. 


cessful experience as an amateur film-producer. 
Practieally all subject-matter fields were repre 
sented. 

The following statements summarize the find 
ings and recommendations of the committee: 


Since the primary function of an educational 
film is visual illustration to be used as a suppl 
ment to, or substitute for, verbal description, 
should be employed only when visual illustration 
ean be supplied by no better means, such as 0! 
jects, still pictures, charts, maps and graphs. 

The moving picture should not be used to sliow 
statie objects only. 

Films are valuable in that they may be adjusted 
to a rapid or slow pace to show in detail movements 
eye, 69+ 


not otherwise visible to the naked 


growth of a plant from seed to maturity; the slow 
motion of the working of a complicated machin 
Films may be used to show scientifie experimen 
and details of craft work in schools that can not 
afford equipment, or where the points to be 
served are so fine that only persons favorably 
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} ean see them or where an examination of 

y small movements, as in biology, requires 

fa microscope. 

film is an extension of the learner’s contacts 
and experience and as such provides mate- 
ssons involving observation, deduction and 
sition of factual knowledge. 

that 

ng material including illustrative films 


that 


fall into two categories: those are 


sson- material films and those may be 
d baekground films. 

Due to the cost of both films and projectors, the 
> sound films was not recommended. 

most desirable films have the following char- 

s: one main sequence (or core) ora group 

related sequences; an appeal to the in- 

ather than to the emotions; no digressions 

itrusions; completeness; action reasonably 

without repetition; long shots rather than 

with regard to 


ps; simple construction 


} 
angies. 


Tue privilege of charter membership in the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Ine., 
xpires, according to the by-laws, on November 
4, 1940. Applheations postmarked after that 
te can not be aecepted at the charter-member- 
sy vote of the 


subscription rate of $3.00. 
l'rustees, membership-subseriptions after that 
te will be $3.50, but charter members may re- 
their membership-subscriptions for at least 

It is hoped that 
harter members who wish to take advantage 


one year at the $3.00 rate. 


this privilege will send their renewals some 
e before the date on which their present sub- 
scriptions expire, and thus save the Society the 
expense of mailing notices. 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

IleERBERT DRENNON, who has taught English 
in Mississippi State College since 1931, has been 
appointed dean of the Graduate School in the 
ne Institution. 

Bart C. Ketiey, formerly of the Milwaukee 
School, is 
secondary edueation and adviser on secondary 
Dr. Kelley 


cational associate professor of 


schools, Wayne University, Detroit. 
succeeds John R. Emens. 


NORMAN CAMERON has been appointed pro- 
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The length of the film is to be determined by 


When the 


is to be used as the basis of a lesson, it must occupy 


the function it is to perform. film 
only a brief part of the time to be devoted to the 
For back 


ground films more time may be allotted, but a film 


entire lesson, approximately one third. 


for illustrative purpose only should take but a 
minute or two. 

The content should be suited to the normal teach 
ing requirements for particular age-groups and sub 
ject matter. Absolute accuracy in detail should be 
insured as well as truth in the general impression. 
Processes and activities should exhibit normal pro- 
cedure rather than unusual or highly specialized 
The should not be 
vehicle for the the 


opinion of a producer or for propaganda. 
] I g 


examples. content used as a 


dissemination of personal 


The volume closes with a long list of teach 
ing notes and topies for films in all major sub- 


jeet-matter fields. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


fessor of psychology and chairman of the de 


partment, University of Wisconsin, having 
served as acting professor and chairman during 
the past year. Dr. Cameron was formerly an 
associate professor of psychology, Cornell Uni- 


versity Medical College, New York City. 


FritZ KARSEN, a leader of the Progressive- 
school movement in Germmny, is a member of 
the staff of the School of Edueation, the City 
College, New York. 


Epwarp W. Berry, professor of paleontology 
and provost, the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the 


Academia Nacional de Cieneias, Argentina. 
Academia N 1 de (¢ 


THE Massachusetts State Teachers College 
Association announces the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: president, William J. Riley, 
State Teachers College (Lowell) ; vice-president, 
Ruth E. Davis, State Teachers College (Bridge- 
water) ; secretary, Gladys F. Pratt, State Teach 
ers College (Westfield), and treasurer, Edmund 
C. Osborne, State Teachers College, Worcester. 


VirGIL EK. 
elementary education, University of Syracuse, 


HERRICK, assistant professor of 


has been appointed associate professor and 


head of the department of elementary education, 


the University of Chicago. C. W. Hunnicutt, 
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edueation, 
take Dr. 


for 
Barbara (Calif.) 


Herrick’s 


general supervisor elementary 


Santa County, will 


former post. 


RAYMOND KUHLEN, who was a member of the 


staff of the School ot Kdueation, 


ummer-session 

Syracuse University, will succeed Maurice E. 
Troyer as a fant protessor ol edueation in 
the same institution. Dr. Troyer’s new position 


coordinator of Commission on 


Teacher Edueat 


SOCIETY, 


education, 
ACE, was announced by 
March 3. Joseph A if 
Romoda has been promoted to a full-time teach- 
He 


measurement. 


lon, 
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ing position in the Mducation. 


will conduct graduate courses in 


(. A. Hupson has been appointed director 
ot e Division of Student Work, NYA, Ohio. 
Ile was formerly superintendent of schools in 
Marion. In his new work he will be associated 
with Ohio eolleges and universities and with a 


School Work Coun 1] to he composed ot repre- 


entatives of secondary schools for the improve- 
ment of projects for student workers through- 


out the state. 


THAYER has been appointed 
CN Ys) 


Thayer goes to Ithaca from the 


THEODORE G. 


assistant professor of history, Ithaca 


College. Mr. 


i Pennsylvania, where he has been 


University 


issistant protessor of history. 


JAMES Meap Hyatrr has been made dean of 
the Graduate Division, Simmons College, Boston. 
Dr. Hyatt has been professor of physies at the 


} 
COLLOL 


for ten years. 


Pepro HeNrIQUEZ UreNA, Latin-American 
literary eritic, poet and edueator, has been ap- 


Khliot Norton 
poctry for 1940-41, Harvard University. 


protessor of 
This 


is in recognition of the need for a 


pointed Charles 
appomntment 
better understanding in the sphere of cultural 
ideas among the American republies. 

Ar Cornell University the following 
Arthur S. Adams, 
the College of 


the Engineering Ex- 


appoint- 
ments have been announced: 
assistant to the dean of Engi- 
neering and secretary of 
periment Station; George R. MeCaulley, assis- 
professor of mechanies of engineering, 
Civil The 
promotions have also been announced: Frank 


tant 


School of Engineering. following 


QO. Ellenwood, to the headship, department of 
James N. 


heat power engineering; Goodier, to 
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a professorship of mechanies of engines 
Kendall C. White, Millard V. Bartor 
Harold V. Hawkins, to assistant professor 

Neu J. F. 
tant 
Utah, has been appointed assistant dire: 


the Youth Personnel, NYA 


VAN STEENBERG, former], 


professor of psychology, Universit 


Division of 


Ossie IX. FLECHTHEIM has been added 
faculty of political science, Atlanta Un 
Dr. Flechtheim was formerly a member 
Research Society of Officials of the Interna 
Labor Office. 

C. R. CarPENTER, while continuing to 
erate with the School of Tropical Me 
(San Juan, P. R.), will be associate pr 


of psychology, the Pennsylvania State C 


VERNE VINCENT CALDWELL, who has | 


as professor of psychology, has been app 
dean of the General Extension Division 
Oregon State System of Higher Edueat 
Recent Deaths 

RvupoLpH TANDLER, professor of art, 
cipia College (Elsah, Ill.), sueeumbed to a 
attack, October 21, at the of fifty 


years. 


age 


Guy WinFrreD BAILey, president of the 
versity of Vermont since 1920, died on Oc: 
22. Prior to accepting the presidency 
university, Dr. Bailey had served in the 
mont House of Representatives and as 
tary of state. His administration of th 
versity was marked by the most extensive | 
ing program in its history, as well as by 
stantial inereases in enrolment and _ the 
vision of new scholarship and endowment 
Dr. Bailey was sixty-four years of ag 
time of his death. 


OrmMonD R. BUTLER, bot 
University of New Hampshire, died on ©: 
24. Dr. 


twenty-eight years. 


professor of 


Butler had served the university) 


WiLtLiAM REYNOLDS VANCE, professor ¢! 
tus of the Yale University Law School an: 
authority on insurance law, died at New Hav 
(Conn.) on October 23 at the age of sevent) 
years. Dr. Vance was the author of seve! 
books, notably, “Cases on Insurance.” Hi 
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ral-aid bureaus and small-claims courts 
enefit of the poor. 

LairD, professor of practical theology 
‘< University (Kingston, Ont.), 1905- 
of the United Church of 
ince its establishment in 1926, died on 


treasurer 


25 in Toronto at the age of sixty-nine 
HALE Losey, dean of (1914 
versity of Alabama, died in New York 


women 


October 25. 
PrTERSON, retired professor in the 
Pheological Seminary, died in Oak Park 
October Professor Peterson was 


al. 


old at the time of his death. 


ears 


Events 

vember 13 the New York Regional Con- 
on Junior College Terminal Edueation 
held at Fineh Junior College, New York 


This is the last of a series of such con- 


tion of School Boards and the 


Walter C. 
ication study, AAJC, has been the chief 


Eells, direetor of the ter- 
at each of the earlier conferences and 
n speak at Finch Junior College. 


joint annual convention of the Illinois 
Illinois 


Superintendents’ Association will be held 


tion of School Boards, as reported in 


nefield, November 13-15. The Illinois 


AND Society, November 11, 1939, has 


stinetion of being the first organization 


kind to secure from a state legislature 


propriation for its work. 


The purpose of 


ing convention is to unite the two asso- 


+ 
t 


\ 


November 


ns on a definite program before the meet- 


he legislature in January. 


0-DAY institute on “Our Children’ will 
by the Child Study Association of 
at the Hotel Roosevelt (New York 
15-16. On November 14 a 
session preceding the institute will dis- 


“National Defense: Its Challenge to Parent 


” 


on.” Among the speakers at the insti- 


| be: W. Carson Ryan, president of the 


tion; Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of 
sociation; Caroline Zachry, director, In- 


te for the Study of Personality Develop- 
t, PEA, and Wilford Aikin, chairman, Com- 


EA 


y 


on the Relation of School and College, 
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THE National Couneil for the Social Studies 
will meet in Syracuse (N. Y.), November 21-23. 


THE seventeenth annual study conference of 
for Childhood Edu 
cation will be held at Fresno, November 22-23. 


the California Association 
The theme address, “Enlarging Opportunities 
for Teaehers in Service,” 
W. 


California. 


will be delivered by 
Ballentine Henley, University of Southern 
There will be fourteen study groups 
under the direction of Helen Heffernan and led 
by well-known educators trom different parts of 
the state. 

the South Dakota 


Education Assoeiation will be held in Aberdeen, 
November 24-27. 


THE annual meeting of 


Grants and Bequests 


A SUGGESTION was made by James T. Shot 
Bartlet that 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provineial Re- 


1937, of W. 
Dafoe, Columbia University’s Julius Beer lee 


well and J. Brebner Canada’s 


lations, appointed in which J. 
turer in 1933-34, was a member, “would render 
a great service to students of government and 
polities in Canada and the United States if if 
would collect and deposit in leading university 
libraries as much as possible of the material 
”’ This has 
resulted in a significant gift to the Law Library 
of of the 
Royal recom- 


submitted to, and produced by, it 


Columbia University. . The report 


Commission, together with its 


mendations and appendices, has been placed on 
sale, but the gift to the university includes not 


only material on sale but also “an additional 


large amount of material not generally avail 
able.” Students will no longer have to go to 
Ottawa to work in the archives of the com 


mission. 


THE University of Western Ontario (London) 
will receive a “$50,000-plus” bequest from the 
of Wilhelmina MelIntosh, of 
(Ont.), who died August 30, provided that the 


university governors and the executors of the 


estate London 


will agree to carry out the terms of the bequest 
Mrs. MeIntosh’s death; 
otherwise the University of Toronto will be the 
The will stipulates that $50,000 be 


used for the building of an art gallery and audi 


within three months of 
heneficiary. 


torium, and that one half of the annual income 
from the residue be used for the maintenance of 


the gallery. The remaining half is to support 
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“Wilhelmina and J. McIntosh Scholar- 


at the university for geography, business 


(rordon 
ships” 


administration, music and public speaking. 


Mrs. MeIntosh also 


a nucleus for the gallery. 


left valuable paintings as 


Tur Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
Western 
ity for the purpose of establishing the 
Research. Harold A. 
English, Adelbert 


the director ot the new organi- 


Reserve 


made a $10,000 to 


erant of 


Committee on Private 


Blaine, assistant profe sor ol 
Collece, W l] be 
zation, the founding of which will be considered 
a memorial to the late Robert C Binkley. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received gifts 


that total approximately $635,000) from the 


estate of John S. Appleman, Chicago physician 


and member ot the Northwestern University 
Associates, who died September 11. Three trust 
funds amountine to $235,000 of the whole bene- 


established now avail- 


able, and the remainder represents a bequest 


baction, years ago, are 


in Dr. Appleman’s will. The larger part—about 


$500,000—of the tunds is not restricted as to the 


use to which it may be put. 


A COLLECTION of 6,200 phonograph records 
and S00 items of printed music, including rarely 
heard Italian and German operas, is the gift of 
Mrs. Henry W. Sackett, of Providence (R. 1.), 
to Brown University. 
Mrs. Sackett’s late husband, 
*O4. 


to broaden and enrich 


The gift is in memory of 
a Brown alumnus, 
It will be used by the department of music 
programs of instruction 
and entertainment. Recordings of unusual in- 
terest include speeches by the late King Albert 
ot Belgium, Edward VIII, Winston Churehill, 
Mahatma Ghandi, the Aga Khan, Charles <A. 
Lindbergh, George Bernard Shaw, John Barry- 
more and Dame Nellie Melba. 


ot the reeords are devoted to the folk musie of 


A large number 


many lands and peoples. 


Other Items of Interest 

IN facing the question of how best to come to 
the defense of the democratie way of life in a 
totalitarian world, the Progressive Edueation 
Association, through its board of directors, has 
adopted a nine-point program, which appears 


in the November issue of Progressive Education. 


DeTROIT group-work agencies have provided 
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for 1,300 Wayne University students, who 

tend to teach, to have informal experiences wit) 
young children, thus testing their aptitude and 
qualifications for their chosen field.  Fifty-fiyy 
community organizations are cooperating in the 
plan, so that during his freshman and sopho- 
more years the student will be able to serve 10) 


hours. In addition to these agencies, the work 
shops of the College of Edueation have eom 
petent leaders to organize groups and give ex 
pert advice and help to the members on thy 
For example, the tea: 





particular problems. hey 
education workshop, under the direction of Pay 
T. Rankin, will deal with the improvement oj 
teacher-education in Detroit; the 
workshop, under the direction of Earl C. Ki lley, 


secondary 


will consider problems bearing on a better un 
derstanding of high-school pupils, and the ek 
mentary workshop, under the guidance of Hai 
old O. Soderquist, will concentrate on the el 


mentary-school child. 


PicTor1AL EvENTS, an edueational organiza 
tion formed in New York City, has recently pro 
duced a film strip on the subject, “Our Gover: 
ment,” to be distributed in publie and privat 
schools. The film strip, comprising a unit of 
54 pictures, gives a factual 
picture-story of each step in the operation of 


and documentary 


our government. Among other functions and 
events it depicts the ceremony of the presiden 
tial inauguration; the members of the Cabinet 
at their respective posts; the function of thi 
primary ballot and the meaning of the Electoral 
College. The film was prepared under 
direction of Daniel C. Knowlton, chairman, ¢ 
partment of social studies, School of Education, 
New York University. 


n 


VocATIONAL training appears to have mad 
no difference in getting and keeping jobs 
among the 10,000 New York City youths inter 
viewed by the Research Bureau of the Welfar 


Council of New York City. <A study of thes 
formed a 


young people, who one-per-cen! 
sampling of the total population of the city 
between the ages of 16 and 25, has just bee! 
Although — the interviews 
were made five years ago, the bureau believes 
that its findings are applicable to the period, 
1935-40. It was found that half the youths 


looking for work were unable to find it an¢ 


released. original 
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few with speeifie vocational training were 
The 
points out that the youth who matured 


to find jobs in their respective fields. 
ing the depression years are likely to be- 
e unemployables. 
the 
ad- 
This 
an institute for erippled children, established 
- the will of Alfred I. Du Pont, who died 
1935. It 
Delaware and other states, though the needs of 
The 
At the present time 
re are with 48 
[here is a school associated with the hospital. 


Alfred I. Du Pont Institute of 
Nemours Foundation (Wilmington, Del.) 
its first patients on July 1, 1940. 


is for the crippled children of both 


Delaware are being taken care of first. 
hospital is for 85 children. 


two wards open children. 


spring two convalescent cottages will be 
and it is hoped that this number will be 


A lab- 


reased to take eare of 200 children. 





COLLEGE DEGREES BY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 
Tus article presents an analysis of six col- 
ces and universities that give degrees, both 
uate and undergraduate, by correspondence. 
\|] information was taken from their eatalogues 
or printed announcements and advertisements. 
There is no effort made to evaluate the merits 
of these schools nor to criticize their offerings. 
The McKinley-Roosevelt “The 
McKinley-Roosevelt University was founded in 
1908 and chartered in 1912 by the state of IIli- 


sas an edueatonal institution not for profit.” 


University: 


The Extension Department is located at 4240 
Clarendon Avenue, Chicago. 

The university has a faculty of eleven and an 
ilministrative staff of two. One of the faculty 
members is now dean of Temple Bar College 


(described below). No member of the faculty 


is fewer than two degrees. The president has 
live degrees and one faculty member presents 
the following list of degrees after his name: 
LL.B., J.D., Ph.D., D.Ps., D.M.J., D.Se. 

The university has more than sixty courses. 
It ha 


agriculture, of edueation, of psychology, of the- 


s departments of arts and_ sciences, of 
ology, of home economies, as well as others. 
Courses are offered in medical jurisprudence, 


commercial law, radio, navigation, seamanship, 
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oratory research program was announced as be 
ginning on October 1. Emphasis is to be placed 


on the vocational training of erippled children. 


A COMMITTEE to Study the Defense Program 
and Its Implheations for Edueation has been set 
up as a result of a meeting of the Southern [h 
nois School Masters Club. William Carruthers, 
president of the club, appointed the following 
as members ot the committee: Roseoe Pulliam, 
president, Southern Illinois State Normal Uni 
Malan, 


schools, Harrisbure; Roland 


versity (Carbondale) ; Russell superin 


tendent of Keene, 
principal, Pinckneyville High School; M. HL. 
Detweiler, member of the school board, Zeigler, 
and §S. B. Sullivan, principal, West Frankfort 
High 


ready set up a similar committee, but this is the 


School, chairman. Pennsylvania has al 


first committee of the kind to be appointed in 


I]linois. 


AND DISCUSSION 


advertising, sales management, public speaking, 





organic chemistry and biochemistry, intelligence 
testing, psychoanalysis, aeronautical engineering, 
bee-keeping and in thirty-one different foreign 
languages. 

Five degrees are offered: bachelor of psychol- 
ogy, doctor of psychology, bachelor of laws, 
doctor of 


medical jurisprudence, bachelor of 
arts. , 

The Temple Bar College: “The Temple Bar 
College is chartered by the State of Montana, 
and, by its authority, may conduct correspon- 
We 


are authorized to grant degrees or literary hon- 


dence eourses in all branches of edueation. 


ors as are usually granted by an institution of 
learning in the United States.” The school is 
located at 213 East Main St., Missoula, Mont. 
Only people with certain qualifications are 
“All candidates 
for a bachelor’s degree must have completed 
Maturity, 


experience, private study are accepted as equiva 


permitted to enter the college. 
high-school work, or its equivalent. 


lent to resident education when advisable.” 
Among the some dozen or more degrees offered 
are the following: Th.B., Ph.B., D.D., Ph.D., 
A.B., A.M., Ps.D., B.B.A., master of laws and 
doctor of letters. 
The a Graduate School of 


institution has 


Theology, a School of Philosophy, a Graduate 
School of Liberal Arts, a Graduate School of 
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Psychology, a School of Law. There are schools 
of accounting, elocution, engineering, commer- 
cial science and others. 

There is an administrative staff of three and 
a faculty of nine. Seven of the twelve members 
of the faculty have doctorates. The registrar 
has been connected with Ward-Belmont College 
and George Peabody College for Teachers. The 
dean has the A.B. from the University of Nash- 
ville and the M.A. from Chattanooga University. 
He also studied at Columbia and Stanford uni- 
versities. He has the LL.B. and the Ph.D. from 
McKinley-Roosevelt University. He has been a 
school superintendent in Montana and was at 
one time president of Fairview College, Trap- 
hill, N. ( 

The school also maintains a European dean, 
Henry Chellew (A.M., Ph.D., D.Se.), who was 
formerly lecturer in psychology at the Univer- 
sity of London. In New York, Osear Suarez, 
A.B., LL.B., LL.M., is the registrar and is also 
a member of the Georgia Bar. 

The School of Psyehology under the dean 
seems to cover, according to the outline, the 

ame material offered in a traditional residential 
college in psychology. The Graduate School of 
Psychology includes courses in psychology, 
ethies and philosophy. 

A eourse costs from $50 to $170. The time 
for completing a course varies. “We have stu- 
dents who finish a course in just a few months, 
and some who take a much longer period for the 
same course.” 

Letters from students indicate they are more 
than satisfied. 

The College of Universal Truth: The College 
of Universal Truth at 1100 North Dearborn St., 
Chieago, offers four degrees: The Ps.D. (doctor 
of psychology), the Ms.D. (doctor of meta- 
physics), the U.T.D. (doctor of universal truth) 
and the D.D. 

The college has a faeulty of nine, all with 
the doctorate. The president is W. J. Atz- 
baugh, Ps.D., D.D. 

Courses are offered in metaphysiology, glorious 
life in living, praetical metaphysies, our minds 
and how to use them, the master miracle mind. 
The tuition is forty dollars a eourse and on 
graduation a diploma lithographed on ivory 
parehment is awarded. Two courses are re- 


quired for all degrees except the D.D., whieh 








requires three courses. Graduate study 


available. 


The purposes of the college are so stated tha: 
the student has no doubt about the quality of 
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instruction received. “The College of Universs 


Truth was created to help you. Your pro} 


can be solved, your health returned to you. 


cess can be yours for the taking. Happiness js 


awaiting you.” In regard to what is Univers 


Truth it is stated that “It is a study of 
its completeness ... all the phases of 
Sinee life is Spirit and Spirit is of God, 
versal Truth deals largely with the Creat 
the Cosmos, and man’s conception of him 
The college is a chartered institution. 


College of Universal Truth operates under 


l€ 


state charter which is also upon record in C 


County. The college is legally and permanent 


established.” 


Testimonials indieate that the student 


more than pleased with the school and its of 


ings. For example, Dr. C.A.S., M.D., of 


cago, says “Words can not express my gratit 


to the college. I like these lessons very, 


much. They help me to understand the deep 


things of life.” 


An editor says: “You have shown me thy 


toward enlightenment; therefore the road sha 


be much smoother. Could I but stand upo: 


housetops and ery out this spiritual Trut! 
you have taught it to me, I would gladly d 


Let the world know of your teachings.” 


The College of Divine Metaphysics: “The C 
lege of Divine Metaphysics was incorporated as 


a religious edueational institution in 1918 a 
has the full legal right to grant the degrees 


which it offers.” The degrees offered ar 


Ps.D., the Ms.D. and the D.D. 


In order to earn the Ps.D. one must tak« 


following courses: practical metaphysics, p=) 


chology of business success, key to self-unt 


e 


ment, metaphysical healing, psychology o! 
culture, and Biblical literature. 


The psychology of business success is 


seribed as follows: “You will note that 
lessons are devoted to the important subj: 
Silence, two to the fundamentals of Sel! 
three to the Initiative, four to Intuition, 


two to the Master Man. This will indicate w! 


the stress is laid in teaching.” 
The school is located in Indianapolis, | 


9) 


} 


( 


the 


lf 


t 


ere 





I 
I 


t 


( 


tes a student from New Jersey. 


with 


oftice is maintained in England and one 


nd and Dr. Early A. 
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Dr. E. A. Quinon is in charge in 


aa. 


‘anadian office. 


eal 


( 


trom 


surse costs fifty dollars with the excep- 
ne course that costs a hundred dollars. 


it you wish to earn the Ps.D. degree 


net d three hundred dollars. 


s a staff of five, all prefixing their 
“Dr.  ‘Bhe of 
nstitution conferring it are not stated. 
11. Woodfin is the president of the col- 
has the A.M., Ph.D. and D.D. 

of tht 
satisfied with the instruction received. 


nature the degree 


testimonials indicate stu 
received your letter of the fifth instance 
diploma and am very much pleased with 
He says 
“Let shall do to the 
my ability all that is expected of the 


me assure you I 
{ this degree of doctor of psychol- 


Dr. 
t of satisfaction with the course: “Very 


A.J.B. comes the following 


n I also to tell you that I have had a 


rious case of tumor of the throat healed 


have been studying with you. 


The gen- 


idvised me the doctors had given him no 


hen he came to me, and the tumor is 


‘ut from Norfolk, Va., says, “The fact 
not worrying over my apparent in- 
meet promptly my current obligation 
me small bit of evidence to my mind 


rrowing.” 
g g. 


‘ School of Bio-psychology: The Taylor 


oO 


u Mareus Taylor. 


| Bio-psychology is located at Chat- 
Tenn., and is under the direction of 
It was “Organized and 


ated by business and professional men 


tanooga for the purpose of scientific re- 


‘xperimentation, dissemination and prac- 


bio-psychology and kindred sciences.” 


rector of the sehool holds the A.B., Ph.G. 


Bp.D. degrees. 


is also an affiliated school ealled the 


University of Bio-Psycho-Dynamie Sei- 


James has charge 
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belong to either a student-body or to hold a 
degree from either institution.” 

“Bio 
psychology constitutes a new-born child of the 
the 


genetic potentials of all history and to which 


Bio-psychology is defined as follows: 


twentieth century, which inherits phylo 
individuals and civilizations of all the past have 
made their respective contributions through the 
principles of emergent evolution and growth, 
and by which the ortho-genetie line of progress 
may be projected to the extent of the powers of 
man’s teleological imagination. ‘ 

The principal degree is the doctor of bio-psy 
However, there are five other depart- 
If you want the Ph.D. 


degree you would be in the department of Bio- 


chology. 
ments giving degrees. 
Psyeho-Dynamie Philosophies. You ean also 


get an advanced degree in education. Or you 
can be a doctor of metaphysics or a doctor of 
divinity. 


One announcement says, “Become a Doctor 


of Bio-psychology .. . leeturer, counsellor, edu 
eator, metaphysician, therapist through ortho 
genetics. Bio-psychology is of especial interest 
and of very practical value to those now render- 
ing and to those intending to render professional 
services of any kind, as well as to those of other 
vocations and callings which depend upon the 
patronage of the people; also, to those who 
would, in any manner, serve as leaders and diree 
tors of men and/or of the affairs of men, as 
well as to those who seek self-development for 
their own enjoyment.” 

The Meta Collegiate Extension: The Meta 
Collegiate Extension, Ine., of the National Elee- 
tronie Institute is headed by Ernest J. Stevens, 
M.Se., Ph.D., D.Se., M.A., D.C. 

Stevens 


treatises, one of which is “Breath Power, 


President has written a number of 
Sreath 
Control and Exercise.” In the folder deseribing 
the book the following quotation from a testi 
monial appears, “In this program of re-eduea- 
tion we need teachers who know, and in this 
connection, it is a distinet pleasure to preface 
this work of Dr. Ernest J. Stevens, noted as an 
international lecturer, scientist, author, poet, 
‘super-race’ educator, inventor and philosopher.” 


President Stevens has written the “Seience of 


“One of the fundamental principles upon 
these two institutions stand is that the Colors and Rhythms,” for which he has received 
k presented shall ever remain of such high great acclaim. 


cler that it will be a mark of distinction to The qualifications of the school and its diree 
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tor are stated as follows. “The Meta Collegiate 
Extension has been recognized by numerous seats 
of learning, including the College of Divine 
Metaphysics, Indianapolis. At the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Medical Congress held at Panama City, Dr. 
Stevens’s name was presented by W. W. Keen, 
the Philadelphia surgeon, and seconded by Dr. 
Guiterous, for honorary membership in_ that 
association and was unanimously accepted. On 
two occasions, while on his transeontinental 
clinie-lecture tours, Dr. E. J. Stevens lectured 
by invitation before a select number of Chicago 
physician 

Courses are offered in philosophy, psychology, 
chromo-eleetronie science, metaphysics, spiritual 
and oeeult-mystie science, social seience and 
higher eugenics, seienee of glands and health, 
dieteties, brain and body building, science of 
human analysis, seience of psychoanalysis, 
science of human engineering, astro-philo- 
psychie science. An idea of the courses may be 
obtained from the following descriptions. 

Science of Psychoanalysis: In this special course 
you learn the Psychoanalysis terms, take up the 
study of introspection, retrospeetion and Behavior- 
ism, the Inferiority and Superiority Complex, the 
Persecution Complex, Obsessions, ete. 

Science of Human Engineering: This course 
teaches you to readily reeognize at sight, the con- 
ditions, qualities and capabilities of those with 


whom you come in contact and treat. 


That these courses satisfy the students is at- 
tested by hundreds of testimonials. These testi- 
monials come from doctors, ministers, teachers. 
One of the teachers writes, “Having deeply 
studied metaphysies and associated subjects for 
over twenty years, I can conscientiously state 
that you, Ernest J. ‘Rainbow’ Stevens, are an 
intuitive, original master-teacher and a _ true 
Christly counselor. You prove, beyond any 
shadow of doubt, that you are the ‘Burbank of 


g99 


the Human Plant. 

The Meta Collegiate Extension, Ine., is fully, 
firmly and broadly established under the accredited, 
acknowledged and nationally reeognized laws, con- 
stitutional rights and rules. Its charter, under the 
corporation laws, authorizes this collegiate organi- 
zation to serve by correspondence, the various les- 
son courses |there being ten separate and indepen- 
dent courses outlined in the Prospectus, for home 
study]. According to the Articles of Incorporation 
and as specified in the collegiate prospectus, the 


institute is also authorized to grant awards 
confer the appropriate diploma and meritor 
degree. This institution in its scope of usefuln 


Ss 


is both national and international. It is protected 


by State and constitutional law. 


About ten different degrees are offered. 0; 


the completion of one course of fifty-two lesson: 


“.. a meritorious and appropriate degree js 


conferred.” Among the degrees are the Ph.D. 
Ps.D., D.D., M.Se. and C.E. The tuition fo; 


major course giving a Ph.D. degree is fifty d 


lars but with a twenty per cent. discount if paid 


at time of enrolment. 
BLAKE Cripet 
FENN COLLEGE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AFTER GRADUATION—WHAT? 


UNEMPLOYMENT, the permanent bugaboo oi 


{}) 


workers, employers and government offi 


continues to command the national spotlig! 


The national-defense program, a_ politica 


ry 


economic condition at home, has already mad 


a 


an interestingly rapid change for the bette: 


in an apparently very bad unemployment siti 


results in the shape of government spendi: 


government employment, spectacular indus 
production and expansion and = generally 


ty 


creased business activity. Nevertheless, desp 


ation. Few ean deny that it has had ea: 


t 


these new happenings and probably becaus 


this is a political year, the Republicans 


more vehement than ever in accusing the Roo 


velt administration of failure to cope wit! 


problem, and just as vehement are the Der 


erats in striking back with the claim that th 


political opponents are exaggerating the } 


ber of unemployed persons in the count 


Too, there are those, inside and outsic 
ranks of both parties, perhaps cynics, who 


insisting that the problem of unemployment 
not a problem at all, that the present federa 
administration does not want prosperity ! 


stored, but is aimed at keeping the country 


" 


a dither and keeping the need for reliet es 


ance of such conditions would insure that m 


lions of relief recipients would favor the 
election of President Roosevelt. 


‘Tr , . al 
The federal government has never take 


really authoritative count of the unemploye:, 


tyr 


penditures gigantie on the theory that cont 


? 
li 


probably because government measures rela 








y 
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oyment have been always in the diree- 
emergency pathology rather than in that 
earch aimed at its eure, and the figures 


je to-day on American unemployment 


y marked ineonsisteney, ranging from 
000 to 12,000,000. 
despite the discrepancies in figures and 
ites related to the much-diseussed unem- 
-ment problem—it, of course, it is really a 
“5,000,000 youths are out of school 
of work,” according to the Ameriean 
Commission. With the June graduates, 


umber of youthful unemployed is already 


il 


y inereased by additional thousands who 


academie diplomas no eure for dis- 
ointment. 
As of any other year, the month of June, 
440, marked the great transition in the lives 
thousands of white and colored college 
ith. It was graduation period, the long- 
ticipated time and 


iration for life were thought to have their 


when years of study 
ppy consummation, when many young men 
nd women, who had lived in a wonderland of 
of life 
y unreal compared to that of the outside 


complete blind faith, a way 
d, lett their respective campuses starry- 
d with idealism and a longing to set the 
rid aright—only to bump headlong into the 
ms tension and strife of mature life that 
tainly in many instances utterly disregard 
eviously encountered and accepted classroom 
hing techniques in making youthful untried 
inexperienced hopefuls realize that there 
ndeed many deaths besides that last obliter- 
ug blow, many tombs besides those we build 
th stone. 
matter if it is a fact that the 
ish war orders and the American defense 


To-day, no 


tracts already have begun to revitalize our 

nomic life, labor here at home is still torn 
uto warring camps (of course, the matter of 
irikes has been minimized and given less pub- 
licity in the interest of national defense); in- 
istry, though taking on new life, is still greatly 
lepressed, and millions of America’s workers 
ontinue to remain unemployed, with widespread 
unrest and suffering still very much in evidence. 
Consequently, and even if it is an accepted truth 
that the eonseription of man-power by the fed- 


erat government will naturally affect the lives 
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of thousands of our young people, the fact must 
be faced that our college graduates, regardless 
of raee or color, do not have the same treedom 
of choice as did our college graduates of ten or 
twelve years ago, nor that assurance of finding 
a market for their brains and sinews. 

So it is, then, that this year again many col 
lege graduates, and especially many of those 
who belong to the underprivileged Negro race, 
confronted with the immediate task of getting 
a job, have found it (and probably will continue 
to find it) most difficult to reeoneile training 
with its practieal application to the work-a-day 
life. 
face with the larger world of action, have be 


Already many, as they have come face to 


come confused and uneertain as to where their 
They 


diplomas, 


is to have its wider exercise. 
have that 


though bringing deserved satisfaction, no longer 


edueation 


found their well-earned 


insure to their possessors “a proper place” in 
our present-day restless, competitive world. 

But the sooner the college graduates of 1940 
realize that the temper of living may never 
again be identical with that before 1929, that 
the past can not be recaptured, that to-day’s 
world is one of perilous conflict and aggressive, 
merciless competition, the sooner will they begin 
to gear themselves for suecess under present and 
future conditions. 

Edueated to sustain an economie democracy, 
a democracy in which the members are expected 
to reveal a flexibility in readjusting their ideas 
and their habits of life to a changing economic 
order, this year’s college graduates undoubtedly 
will be forced to join those other youth, already 
out of school, in recognizing the cold fact that 
only the aged seem to find greater difficulty to- 
day in locating employment than they. 

For large numbers of our Negro college gradu- 
ates, the inability to escape recognizing this fact 
will become more terrifying as the weeks and 
months slip by. Diseriminated against by em- 
ployers, when not because of racial attitudes and 
prejudices, certainly because of youthful years 
and inexperience; having been offered little or 
no effective individual guidance throughout their 
school years (probably because of our peculiar 
educational system in this country where the gap 
between the classroom and the workroom is still 
so wide); hampered by a limited knowledge of 
the facts of the Negro’s peculiar position in 
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American life; given little encouragement from 
within and outside the race gradually to widen 
their interests in order to strengthen self-con- 
fidence and self-reliance so that life might be 
for them the winsome, happily satisfying and 
properly remunerative adventure it ought to be, 
many of our colored youth, quickly shorn of the 
idealism that was so much a part of them on 
leaving the classrooms and campuses, rapidly 
will lose their ability to adjust themselves to 
society and to their surroundings in their serious 
attempt to buck an already jammed labor market 
“looking for a job.” 

And in their fumbling quest to find places for 
themselves somewhere, somehow, in the busy 
complexities of the world’s work, many of them 
will join with other aimless youth who are deter- 
mined to do something, however blindly they go 
about it. They will lose that desire to make a 
good common-sense and realistic approach to all 
their problems in an effort to achieve practical 
They will become sorry for themselves 
They will 


good. 
and easily startled by the obvious. 
get tremendously excited about things of little or 
no consequence. They will worry and fret about 
troubles that never happen, and become rash and 
brash, mistaking aetion for achievement, change 


And 


they will receive a shove in this same direction 


for reform and voeal effort for wisdom. 
by many of their more eynieal and exploitative 
elders who will look upon them and say: “Edu- 
cation has not done a very good job by you. 
You have been made unfit to work and ‘take it?!” 

But, although the world is already full of 
people who are more ready to ask something for 
nothing than to give something for nothing, and 
in spite of the fact that it is so difficult to feel 
safe, confident and hopefully expectant in a 
world of vicissitudes—to learn to belong—all 
opportunity for youth in Ameriea has not van- 
ished. Despite anything written or said to the 
contrary, there is always room and work for 
brains and industry. Opportunities for greater, 
wider experience can still be found if they are 
sought after hard enough. 

And it is beeause this philosophy of self-help 
is so badly needed among youth to-day that, in 
the opinion of the writer, our own Negro college 
graduates should be discouraged from jumping 
to the confusing conclusion that they are hope- 
lessly pent in by impenetrable walls of racial 
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antagonism and discrimination. True, in the 
face of a deeply rooted and almost univ: 
prejudice, the equality with which the law 0; 
the land endowed them does seem to remain oy!y 
a fiction, and the accident of color does seem ; 
have condemned them, ruthlessly, to segregatio; 
and the denial of social and economic opportw 


ties. But these things should not be ux 
satisfying rationalizations for our youthful race 


graduates to withdraw from any attempt 
take advantage of whatever opportunities they 
do have within their limited sphere to make to; 
worthy achievement and success. 

Regardless of color, life, even in the midst 
to-day’s tumultuous uneertainty and fear, 
remains pretty much what we choose to 1 
It does not just happen; it must be made—t}y 
our desires and decisions, by our own struggles 
and sacrifices, by our individual (and collective 
organized disposition to aequire daily experience 
that will make for a sense of security and 
creasing self-reliance. 

Therefore, let our youth, and particularly ow 
own Negro youth, no matter what the level ot 


their edueation, who because of their strang 
position in American life find it easier to do so, 
not lose their courage and individual initiative 


at a time when they need so much a happier, 
more hopeful and optimistie outlook. Let them 
not make the rest of their youthful years ar 
inglorious eareer. Their “problem” after gradu 
ation is no different from what has been and 
continues to be the problem of the whole nati 
—employment. So then, and as helpful mark 
ings for our college graduates to avert their be- 
coming dangerous liabilities to themselves and to 
the whole of society, let them keep in mind these 
things as they go along their way in quest 0! 
their first full-time, perhaps permanent, job 
(1) Be prepared and stay prepared. Not! 
ing can take the place of adequate preparation 
on the part of the individual for whatever job 
or position he is seeking. There is little hope tor 


+ 


Acquaintance with men 0! 


the incompetent. 
fluence and recommendations from them will be 
of little help unless you are able to perform the 
work well and with entire satisfaction when you 
do finally land the job. 

(2) Don’t be afraid to build up your own case. 
Make it so strong that the prospective employe! 
will be interested in you and in hiring you 
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lo not be egotistical, and do not try 


ao 


yourself at a higher price than your 


arrants. 
ry to get all the job-experience you ean. 
With- 


k-experience, many young people become 


is more deadly than stagnation. 


yable very rapidly, mainly because they 
fidence in themselves and in society. 
ecking this work-experience, get away 

e philosophy that the only future a young 

woman has to-day is to look to politicians 

bh on some relief program. 

Don’t let your sense of right and wrong 
‘+h dominated by material interests. 
young people, as well as their elders, 

materialistic; they place too much em 
the money principle and on “front.” 

Maintain an enlightened objectivity. <A 

s not a vietim of either a superiority or 


ty complex because he arrives at a rea 
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soned, accurate appraisal of his physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional and educational equipment, 
and recognizes as simple facts the advantages he 
enjoys and the disadvantages from which he 
suffers under comparison with some neighbor, 
friend or rival. A person who does that is using 
his God-given sense. People are not all equal, 
and judicial recognition and acceptance of this 
fact is an act of simple wisdom. An inferiority 
complex is likely to be on the way only when 
a person for one reason or another begins to 
brood about himself’, his position and his eapa 
bilities, allows his imagination to run away with 
him and beeome distorted, loses his sense of 
values, lets molehills of difficulty and difference 
loom like mountains in his mind, and in conse 
quence loses his power of reasoned and controlled 
self-appraisal and self-adjustment. 
GEORGE HLleNry BENNETT? 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


TRAINING THE TYRO TAR 
By 
Dissertation, Teachers College, 


Philadel 


n in the Early Navy. HENRY L. 

Ed.D. 
ye University. xi4 
The Author, 1939. 
education of the 
Navy is a topie that educational his- 
A glance at the indexes 


228 pp. 


officers for United 
cenerally omit. 
tents of Cubberley, Knight, Monroe and 
The 


texts by Dexter and Boone contain one 


reveals nothing about the subjeet. 


and about two pages respectively. 
e's “Cyclopedia” offers the most extensive 
treatment of naval edueation, an article 
Smith, U.S.N.t Research 
apparently not been made until 
ir, a fact that leads the author of the 


inder review to state, “The field of nau- 


apt. Roy Cc. 


} 
have 


education is wide and practically no eare- 
tudies have been made in it” (p. 217). 
wation in the Early Navy,” a doctoral 
tion prepared under the direction of 
rad Anson I. Morse and 
A. Kuehner, of Temple University, is 
pioneer study. The author’s purpose was 
to inquire into the education of United 


Seegers, 


naval officers prior to the founding of 


‘‘A Cyclopedia of Edueation,’’ 4: 391-399. 


the Academy at Annapolis {1775-1845| and 
to comment very briefly on that education in 
terms ot philosophy and present-day psychol 
ogy” (p. v). The work therefore considers the 
training of officers in the continental navy as 
well as the education of adolescent midshipmen 
(reefers) in the The 
duties and activities of the midshipmen, their 


new American navy. 
general environment, the types of schooling of 
fered, the and methods 
employed, are all covered in great detail. As 
manu 


instructors, materials 


sourees Dr. Burr used midshipmen’s 
script journals and diaries, naval and congres 
sional documents and published biographies ot 
naval officers. 

Dr. 


that war is inevitable in contemporary society 


Burr bases his book on the arguments 
and that “the navy exists primarily for war” 
(p. 213). It was to ward off the enemy that 
the The grow 


ing 


American navy was organized. 
complexity of officers’ duties necessitated 
the organization of a training program to pre 
pare youngsters for the responsibilities of an 
officer. 
“Naval 
ship” (p. 


education was edueation for leader 
213). Whatever the specific training 
given, on ship or shore, the authorities always 


emphasized the larger aim of officer prepara 











efficient side of edueation was 


“The 


always stressed. To produce an officer was the 


Lion. 
aim; obeying and commanding were the prin- 
The edueational method was that 
213). This 


socially realistic in 


cipal virtues. 


of directed doing” (p. prograin, 


says Burr, was pre- 
paring for a practical career, disciplinary in 
inculeating the military virtues and idealistic 
to an end” (p. 20), and, con- 


Milton’s definition” 


in being a means 


accord with 
213): 


The expansion of the navy made it impera- 


sequently aie 


of education (p. 


tive that a bona fide school be opened so as to 


put edueation on a firmer foundation than 


heretofore. It was the initiative of Secretary 


of the Navy George Bancroft, the historian, 
that brought about the opening of the Naval 
School at Annapolis on Oct. 10, 1845. Burr 
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errs, as does Dexter, in ealling the new inst 
tion the “Academy.” The name, “United State 
Naval Academy,” 

The principal virtues of this thesis are 


Was not apphed until 185) 


trail-blazing character and its painstaki; 


documentation. Ilowever, neither the style n 
the arrangement of the material gives any cly 
to the inherent dramatic nature of the subject 
Some of the socio-psychological assumpt 

on which the author bases his interpretations, 


The bibliogra; 


are at least open to question. 
seems to be all-inclusive, even if the secondary 


sources cited by the reviewer have not bee: 
listed. 
index. 


There is, finally, neither a vita nor an 
WittiamMm W. BrickMmays 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


PROBLEMS arising from the muilitary-defense 
program of the United States formed the domi- 
nant theme of papers and discussion at the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities, held October 21, 22 
and 23 at Omaha, Nebr. Seeondary topies were 
the multiplication of accrediting agencies, fields 
of cooperation in higher education and = eon- 
tinuing edueation. 


Nebraska’s 


weather was enjoyed by 55 delegates represent- 


ideally mild and elear autumn 
ing a majority of the 41 member institutions of 
the association. There were six general, dinner 
and business sessions, held in the Hotel Fron- 
tenelle, and a visit to the new campus and build- 
ings of the University of Omaha. On October 
23 the affiliated Deans and Di- 
University Schools 


tinued with a program of round-table diseus- 


Association of 


rectors of Kvening eon- 
SIONS. 

The Universities and National Preparedness. 
Summarizing the central thought of the meet- 
ing, the resolutions committee at the closing 
session of the association emphasized “the note 
of loyalty and patriotism sounded throughout” 
and ‘stressed the intellectual réle of the univer- 


rt sais . 
sities in a national preparedness program. 


We feel that, more than ever before, the member 
institutions of this association have a unique and 
important function to render in community servic 
and in continuing the normal educational develo 
ment of students both before and after their p 
of military service. 

With Rowland Haynes, president, the Uni 
versity of Omaha and president of the associ 
tion, in the chair, there were three speakers at 
the afternoon session of October 21 dealing with 
the general topie, “Effect of the War and Train 
Philip 
C. Nash, president, University of Toledo; Parke 


R. Kolbe, president, Drexel Institute of Tech- 


ing Programs on Urban Universities”; 


nology, and R. E. Buchanan, dean, Iowa State 
College. 

President Nash suggested that the year to be 
spent in military training by perhaps four mil 


well have four objectives: to build up the men 
physically; to ereate army discipline and esprit 
de corps by military drill; to teach each individ- 
ual so that he may become valuable in technical 
duties; to teach him also his rights and respon- 
sibilities as a soldier and a citizen and the ideals 
of democracy. Dr. Nash thought that, to assist 
officers in the various training units in teaching 
the ideals of democracy, “suitable material could 


2Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 393, as well as the Naval 
Academy’s ‘‘Annual Register,’’ 1938, 9 ed., p. +: 
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ered by a committee of educators.” He 

necitie material that might be ineluded, 
from the Magna Carta, the Declaration 
vendenee, the Constitution and Washing- 

’arewell Address to excerpts from current 

nd magazines. 

ent IKXolbe discussed “lessons to be 

from the last war in university coop- 
th government.” 


learned the futility of trying to turn 

s into military training schools under 
iced officers. We have, I hope, seen the 
vasting trained personnel in routine jobs. 
ve we learned how to keep our heads if 
1 ecome? Have we learned to stick to our 
lucating college students until the nation 
s us or them to more important duties? 
arned to discountenance hysterical reac 
d to diseredit unfounded rumors? Have 
t, learned to keep our heads in an emer- 


encourage our students to do the 


I don’t know, nor do you, nor does any- 
until the time comes. But of one thing 
namely, of the essential soundness and 
triotism of the faculties and students of 
can colleges and universities. They will 


ind wanting if the crisis comes. 


Buchanan, speaking from his experi- 
as a scientist and director of the Iowa 
ural Experiment Station, proposed nine 
by which universities may cooperate with 
overnment in research in the preparedness 


e first step is to agree that demoeratie pro- 


ives and cooperation must achieve “results 


research quite comparable to or even better 


those achieved by autocratie methods in 
rian states.” Universities should relate 
elves to the research foundations and re- 
h and edueational eouncils. 

‘an Buchanan suggested that the member 
tutions of the association should consider 
local urban environment and seek their 
rch problems in this environment. “They 


uld do for urban life what the land-grant 


Olle 


ves are doing for agriculture.” 
e final point of Dean Buchanan was that 


versities should “orient their research to 


tudies which will make less drastie our 
var adjustments. There should be con- 


, 


research for peace.’ 


There was a general discussion of “Universi 
ties and Their Intellectual Role in a National 
Preparedness Program” at the dinner round 
table” on the evening of October 21, with a 
dozen or more informal talks. The chairman 
was S. A. Hamrin, director, University College, 
Northwestern University, who, in opening the 
diseussion, expressed the attitude that “univer 
sities should not be called upon to do jobs that 
can be done better by others, as in research and 
in military training,’ and that “universities 
should give primary attention in these times to 
doing a better job of things they should be doing 
anyway.” Director Hamrin referred to “the 
special opportunity of the urban university to 
give leadership to community thinking.” There 
should be “no eurbing of essential demoeratie 
processes, no militarization of universities.” 

Accrediting Agencies. H. EK. Simmons, pres 
ident, the University of Akron, and vice-prest 
dent of the association, was in the chair at the 
morning session of October 21 when “The Mul 
tiplieation of Accrediting Agencies” was_ the 
topie presented by Charles E. Friley, president, 
Iowa State College; G. W. Rosenlot, secretary 
of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and O. J. Ferguson, 
dean, College of Engineering, University of 
Nebraska. 

President Friley spoke as a member of the 


joint committee on accrediting of the Associa- 


tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
and the National Association of State Universi 
ties. He sketched the increase in recent years 
of acerediting agencies, said now to “be close 
to two hundred,” some of which “are invading 
the rights of the institutions and are destroying 
institutional freedom.” There is useless and 
expensive duplication in accrediting. Particu 
larly objected to by the joint committee are “ef 
forts to aceredit certain divisions, curricula and 
even departments of our colleges and univer 
sities.” 

President Friley referred to a conference on 
accrediting recently held at Washington under 
the auspices of the American Council on Eduea 
tion, and later in the session further details were 
given by C. S. Marsh, vice-president of the 
council. 

Among the constructive proposals made by 
President Friley were these : 
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1. Reduce the number of accrediting bodies and 
provide for close coordination of the activities of 
those that remain. Such coordination can probably 
best be effected through the regional associations 
and the Association of American Universities. 

2. Revise the aims and objectives of accrediting 
agencies to provide for adequate emphasis on the 
educational aspects of their work... . 

3. Eliminate those activities which tend to ham- 
per the essential freedom and individuality of 
American colleges and universities. 

4. Simplify and lighten the unjustified financial 
and statistical burden now being imposed. eee 

5. Revise acerediting procedures. 

6. Provide a central agency, with national reeog- 
nition and support, to sponsor comprehensive, co- 
operative studies of all aspects of the accrediting 


movement. 


Other Programs. ‘Fields of Cooperation in 
Higher Edueation” was the topie of discussion 
at the morning session of October 22, with Dr. 
Marsh, of the ACE, as the presiding officer. 
The main speaker was David D. Henry, vice- 
president, Wayne University. 

At the afternoon session of October 22, with 
A. Caswell Ellis, director, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, presiding, the 


topic was “Continuing Edueation.” Papers on 


courses of study for college graduates a) 


non-graduates were read by Willis T. Spiye 


director, Evening Courses, Drexel Instit 


Technology, and Royce West, assistant to 4 


president, University of Omaha. 
Business of the association, transacted 
eral sessions, included approval of the ap 
ment of President Kolbe to represent t! 
ciation in the work of the joint com: 


accrediting and the approval of a request t 


American Chemical Society “to defer 
inspection until a program of cooperation 
accredited agencies is formulated . . . an 
such time to withhold publication of a 
list of approved departments.” 
Arrangements for the meeting were : 


| 


the officers of the association, President Iayne. 


Vice-President Simmons and Secretary 
surer Roscoe M. Ihrig (director of gener:| 


ies and evening courses, Carnegie Institut 


Technology), assisted by Royee West. 


Winfred G. Leutner, president, Wester 


serve University, was elected president o! 


association for 1940-41. Cleveland was « 
as the meeting place for 1941. 
RaymMonp Wai 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EVALUATING COUNSELING BY MEANS 
OF A CONTROL-GROUP 
EXPERIMENT! 


Introduction. Evaluation of educational and 
voeational counseling is in its infaney. The 
tremendous growth of counseling activities in 
colleges and universities—part of expanding 
student-personnel  programs—has_ far  out- 
stripped the scattered efforts of research work- 
ers to measure the outcomes. 

In a previous paper we examined the assump- 
tions and objectives of current edueational and 
vocational counseling and reviewed critically a 
number of methods adapted to evaluation ex- 
periments (3). The proeedures and techniques 
whieh characterize counseling also have been 
fully treated (2). In previous papers we re- 


1 Assistance in the preparation of these materials 
was furnished by the personnel of Work Projects 
Administration, Official Project No. 665-71-3-69, 
Sub-projeet No. 85. 








viewed the complexities encountered in atte! 


to measure the outeomes of counseling. 
] 


A major souree of difficulty in evaluati 


the uniqueness of the counseling problems 


each student. Every student presents a 
combination of adjustment problems. Mor 
the outcomes of counseling differ radic: 
terms of these different adjustment pr 


lle of 


yems 


At present we have not constructed comm 


yardsticks appropriate to these unique ¢ 


tions of problems and outeomes. Thus eva 


tion becomes more truly a process of ¢! 
tion in terms of broad categories rather | 
measurement. This enumeration should 
terms of a series of categories so detin 


<4 


indicate the degree to which satisfactory ac)! 


ment results from counseling. 


An earlier report described a seale tor ¢’ 
tion which utilizes the qualitative judg 
independent judges (5: pp. 261-266) 
tematization in the use of this scale was 


y 


Sv 
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of a manual in which each of five 
s of adjustment and three categories of 
on was carefully defined in terms of the 
criteria that might be pertinent to the 
hjeetives of counseling. Illustrative 
re included in the manual to assist the 
making their classifications of the 
es. The judges, trained in counseling 
themselves involved in the counseling 
being evaluated, classified the student 
he basis of complete counseling data 
nted by data on subsequent adjustment 
in follow-up interviews. It must be 
ed that this judgmental eriterion is a 
asure of the effeetiveness of counseling. 
- this judgmental criterion, an evalua- 
of the counseling conducted in the 
Bureau of the University of Minnesota 
This 


ent showed that 83 per cent. of the stu- 


vted in a previous paper (4). 


came to the bureau improved in their 
and vocational adjustments, pre- 
This 


was partially tested by an analysis 


a result of elinieal counseling. 


tudents’ adjustments in relation to the 
whieh they cooperated in carrying out 
The 


ndieated a clear relationship between 


nmendations of the counselor.? 


progress toward adjustment and 


; 
tents 


ee to which they cooperated with the 


one hypothesis left untested, eru- 

the proof of the efficacy of counseling. 
pothesis is that the students counseled, 
to their own devices, would not have 
same progress toward adjustment. 


of the phrase ‘‘counselor’s reeommen- 
and the term ‘‘advice’’ may cause some of 
to conelude that the student passively 
r rejected the counselor’s Olympian pro- 
nts. We have stated explicitly and in de- 
ere that we refer to the extent to which 
/ counselor arrived at a common under- 
ind agreement on a program of action 
the basis of all available evidence, ap- 
them to be the most desirable and prom- 
g several possibilities. That there was 
ment in all eases is to be expected as will 
zed by readers familiar with the detailed 
‘counseling. In cases of differences of 
an impersonal study of the outeome of 
n by the student may provide at least 
ndieation of who was correct, the coun- 
the student. This evaluation study deals 
question and a further one of the relation- 
en agreement and adjustment. 
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The present experiment was designed to test this 
hypothesis. 

Method of Analysis. 
students 


Comparison of a group 
of counseled with an individually 
paired and selected non-counseled group was 
the experimental method used. The counseled 
or experimental group consisted of 405 arts-eol 
lege freshmen men and women in the years 
1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936 selected solely on the 
from the 
These 


prior to 


basis of completeness of case data 
counseling cases of the Testing Bureau. 
students had 
November 1 of the year of matriculation in this 


eontacted the bureau 


college as freshmen. This follow-up evaluation 
was made one year after the time of the original 
counseling. Each student in the experimental 
and the control groups was personally inter- 
viewed by a staff member who was not involved 
Data 
and 


in the original counseling. eolleeted in 


these follow-up interviews from other 
sources were used in classifying students as to 
adjustments achieved, subsequent to counseling, 
in regard to the problems they had at the time 
These 


eases were then matehed with control students 


of the original counseling. counseled 
on the basis of college class, age, sex, size and 
type of high school, high-school percentile rat- 
ing, aptitude-test score’ and the Cooperative 
English Test. No 
faculty-student contact desk (6: p. 
the first quarter of residence by faculty coun- 


student registered at the 
83) during 
selors was used as a control case. These contro] 


eases however, have reecived counsel 


may, 
ing assistance from other students, administra 
tors or other staff members. This experimental 
design, therefore, permits a comparison of the 
effects of “organized” and “unorganized” coun 
seling with students of this particular college. 
The control students were matriculated in the 
eorre- 


arts college in September of the year 


sponding to that of their matched mates.* Stu 


3 For the years 1933 and 1934, the Minnesota 
College Aptitude test was used; for 1935 and 1936, 
the American Council on Education Examination 
scores, equated to the Minnesota test, were used. 

4It may be contended that the fact that students 
in the experimental group voluntarily sought coun 
seling, as they did in each case, and that the con- 
trol students did not, invalidated this matching 
procedure. If true, such a eriticism holds equally 
for the numerous learning experiments in psychol- 
ogy and edueation and invalidates them, since it is 
usually stated in such experiments that ‘‘it is as 
sumed that motivation was comparable in the ex 
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dents who earned less than ten eredit hours for 
at least one quarter were not included in the 
study. Practically all eases, experimental and 
control, remained in residenee at Jeast three 
quarters of their freshman year. The cases 
totaled 55, 72, 94 and 184 for the years 1933, 
1934, 1935 and 1936, respectively. Table I 
shows that the matching was so aceurate that 
the differences in means were kept within one 
point, 
TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 


GROUPS WITH RESPECT TO SCHOLASTIC 
APTITUDE 


Control 


Experimental 


Mean S.1D) Mean S.D. 


2 ¢ Ven 
High School Scholarship 
(percentile rank) ... 67.38 23.99 67.67 23.90 
College Aptitude Test 
(7 A.) rr 167.12 26.84 167.46 24.31 
Coop. Ienglish Test (raw 


SCOTE) § Sisscevonsacs 102.54 30.72 103.22 29.21 


200 Women 
High School Scholarship 


(percentile rank) ... 78.83 20.08 78.98 19.50 
College Aptitude Test 

(raw score) ........ 166.70 26.14 166.80 23.50 
Coop. English Test (raw 

MOGTER Ssh season ee 123.60 27.65 123.50 26.30 


$05 Menand Women 
High Sehool Scholarship 


(percentile rank) ... 73.03 22.87 73.25 22.56 
College Aptitude Test 

(TRW BOGE) Sawsscns 166.91 26.50 167.14 23.92 
Coop. English Test (raw 


112.94 31.08 113.24 29.60 


SCOTS) sess cvseversere 


The procedure for classifying the counseled 


perimental and control groups.’’ As a matter of 
fact the precise effects of self-selection are un- 
known; they may be either positive or negative. 
The authors see no reason for coneluding @ priori 
that the results of this particular experiment were 
produced solely by self-selection in the ease of the 
counseled students. As a matter of facet, the effect 
of self-selection in this experiment would most 
likely penalize or make more difficult the task of 
demonstrating the beneficial effeets of counseling. 
It is usually argued that willingness to be coun- 
seled (as shown by the student’s asking for coun- 
seling) gives an added advantage to the experi- 
mental group in such an experiment as this one. In 
this experiment, however, it is probable that the 
reverse is true, sinee the control group consisted 
almost entirely of students who were able to sur- 
vive in college, scholastically at least, for three 
quarters without organized counseling. This means 
that in this particular experiment we are submit- 
ting counseling to a more severe test than would be 
true if our non-counseled cases were a random 
sampling of students selected at the time of matri- 
culation, a sizable proportion of whom would be 
dropped for low scholarship in the normal course 
of events. 





group as to degree of adjustment achieved gy) 


sequent to counseling and as to degree of , 


operation with the counselor was identical y:: 


the one previously deseribed.’ The elassific,: 


of the non-counseled students followed ¢lose; 


the same general procedure. 


The main diy 


gence of method was in classification of the 


trol cases with regard to cooperation with ; 


counselor. 


Where the counseled students wer, 


classified in terms of whether they followed ¢), 


counselor’s advice wholly, partly or not at 


the non-counseled students were rated on a thre 


point scale in terms of the extent to which the 


had maintained the voeational and educat 
plans they claimed at the time of their admission 


to the college. 


“advice followed wholly,’ 
student who, at the time of admission to colle 


+ 
101 


For example, in the category, 


? would be classified 


claimed a choice of medicine and who enrolled } 


and continued 1 


n the pre-medical course during 


the freshman year of college. 


These classification eategories for the contr 


erases were defined as follows: 


1. a. Students who elaimed to have a definit 


voeational choice and who follow through, up t 


+ 


time of the follow-up interview, with appropriat 


college courses as far as possible. 


b. Voeational choice maintained but the student 


enrolled in an ‘‘unrelated’’ college curricul 


e. Cases undecided vocationally at entrance 


therefore taking ‘‘try-out’’ courses prior to voca 


tional choice. 


d. Cases undecided voeationally at the time 
matriculation and also at the time of the fol 


interview. 


2. a. Definite vocational choice and substant 


followed through with training, but did not « 
tinue in college because of lack of funds, 
health, loss of interest, change of interest or 
grades—grades however not so low as to com 


mine 


change of curriculum. 


+ 


b. Definite vocational choice at entrance to « 
lege and followed by relevant training in the main 


then changed to a different course of study 


various reasons. 


for 


ec. Original voeational choice at entrance followee 


through in the main on a lower level but with 
ter adjustment possible in a more ‘‘diffieult”’ 


riculum. 


3. a. Definite voeational choice at entrance, 
in the main did not follow original choice becau 


het 


s¢ 


of change of interest, loss of interest, lack of funds, 


poor health or poor scholastie achievement. 


5 For a full deseription see 5: pp. 261- 
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llowing five categories of adjustment with their original vocational plans. Conversely 
in classifying students in both the the data indicate that, generally, students are 
ntal and control groups :° inclined to carry out their own plans more 
tisfaetory adjustment of problems at time faithfully than is the case of voeational and 
ip interview. educational plans suggested by a counselor. 
gressing toward satisfactory adjustment. Counseling and Adjustment. The next step 


No change. was to determine whether these non-counseled 
Slightly worse. students were as well adjusted as the counseled 
Much worse. ones. Again, our Null hypothesis states that the 
tion to classification in terms of ad- distributions of the two groups do not diverge 


ai 
‘ment and cooperation, each student’s honor- 
tio was computed for the first quarter TABLE III 


r the first vear in eollege. When the COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF DEGREE OF 
I A 5 ADJUSTMENT 


more than would be expected by chance. 


ta were collected 21 cases had to be 
d from both the experimental and con- 4 ; > Total 
ips because of insufficient data collected §=———— 
: . 5 *Iexperimental 
follow-up interviews subsequent to the Control 
counseling. This left a total of 384 ee 
: * The distribution of these classifications approxi 
dents in each group. mates that of another investigation reported by the 
p 1 1) ates ‘ ere ali authors elsewhere and involving a larger population 
YULES. Phe major hypotheses to be tested See the first issue of Hducational and Psychological 
he analysis of the data, stated as Null hy-  Veasurement. October, 1940. 
theses, were that the counseled and non- Table III shows the two distributions. That 
seled groups could have arisen from the the divergence favoring the counseled group ean 
nie ; 7c 6 P ¢ ~ 7} e ¢ ; ~ « . ° . 
population as far as their adjustment and not be attributed to chance is attested by the chi 
ration were eoncerned, Since a prelimi- square value of 21.56, one that would oceur by 
had shown that the two groups were chance far less than once in a hundred times. 
is When classified according to sex The greatest divergence from the hypothesis is 
) * experiment: D1 : 5D: F¢ , . ‘: ‘ 
juare for experimental, 4.29, p > .50; for — found in the D and E eategories where a greater 
> vs > ”7 . ‘ « r » ¢ € Va 2 4 
2.70, p > .70 (1: Chap. IX), the analy portion of the non-counseled students were rated 
shown in terms of the total groups. as slightly or much worse in adjustment at the 


heol 


TABLE Il time of the follow-up evaluation. 


MPARISON OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF DEGREE OF 
COOPER: N - : 
cite adjustment achieved by students who were not 
counseled, the data in Table III are of special 


Since few studies have been reported on the 


Total ; oe : : : 
interest. Without benefit of organized counsel- 





38 
oy ing (that is, with whatever assistance students 


receive from parents, classmates or teachers and 


Table II presents a comparison of the degree 1" some cases from themselves alone), 68 per 
cent. of the control group achieved what was 


{ advice followed by the counseled group with 
the degree to which the original voeational plans Judged by themselves and the evaluating Judges 
were followed by the non-counseled students. Of this experiment to be satisfactory adjust- 
The resulting chi square value of 12.08 is sig- ment with respect to their vocational choices 
ieantly beyond the one-per-cent. value which 0d progress in classes. In contrast, 81 per 
t cent. of the counseled students achieved what 


dieates that the divergence between the two 
was judged to be a correspondingly satisfactory 


distributions ean not be attributed to chance. 


+ 


‘most significant divergence is in the third 
‘legory whieh indicates that the number of 
counseled students who did not follow their coun- 


adjustment. The difference between these two 
percentages is statistically significant. Con- 
versely, 27 per cent. of the non-counseled eases 


selor's advice is larger than the number of non- 2nd 15 per cent. of the counseled students failed 


counseled students who did not earry through [© achieve satisfactory adjustment. It was 
6 For a a : , pointed out above that the control group was 
ror a complete description of these categories : 
5: pp. 261-266. not a random sampling of all students who were 
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not counseled sinee, for the most part, those 


students who remained in this college three 
quarters were selected for the control group. 
In effect, therefore, our results may be inter- 
preted as indicating that 68 per cent. of fresh- 
men of this college who remain in this college 
for three quarters without organized counseling 
do so with satisfactory adjustment. The results 
should not be interpreted as meaning that 68 
of those not counseled achieve satisfac- 
tory adjustment. To make this latter interpre- 


tation the controls should have been selected at 


per cent, 


random from the total freshman population at 
the time of matriculation in this college. 
Assuming that these results will be verified by 
additional experiments, perhaps progress may 
be made in determining the characteristies of 
students who need and will benefit from coun- 
seling. In some studies it is assumed that the 
existence of an adjustment problem, such as 
vocational indecision, is an indication of the need 
for organized counseling. Such an assumption 
has only partial validity since a certain un- 
known proportion of students with such an 
adjustment problem will achieve satisfactory 
adjustment without the aid of organized coun- 
seling. Other partial 
adjustment and still others will be seriously 


students will achieve 
maladjusted without counseling assistanee of a 


higher quality than that provided by parents 


and classmates. Thus the establishment of 
“normal expectancy of satisfactory adjustment” 
is a erucial part of evaluation. Additional 
studies are needed to establish on larger and 
different student populations the adjustment 
to be expected from other than organized 


counseling programs. Efforts at evaluation are 


hampered until we establish the outcomes of 
not-being-counseled in a somewhat comparable 
in medicine, for 


manner to the establishment 


example, of using “home remedies” or none at 
We need 


more experiments to establish a basal figure and 


all, in euring the common head cold. 


other studies to perfect means of identifying 
At the 
present time we can only determine what stu- 


those students who do need counseling. 


dents need counseling after they have been coun- 
seled. 

Table IV gives a comparison of the two dis- 
tributions of adjustment when the degree of 
Here the clarity 


cooperation is held eonstant. 
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TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF DEGREE or \ 
MENT WITH DEGREE OF COOPERATION Cons 








Al A2* Bl B2 Clt C2 Mo 
Experimental . 147 14 91 58 12 62 ax 
CORUTOE  .'5050' 126 12 87 35 64 60 3x4 





* 2 represents categories 2 and 3 combined 
+ C represents categories C, D and E combined 


of the analysis is disturbed because of sma! 
numbers of eases in certain of the classifications 
To remedy this deficiency, the eases in categories 
2 and 3 (cooperation) and eategories C, 1) ang 
EK (adjustment) were combined, giving the dat, 
as presented in Table IV. The chi-square test 
yields the significant value of 39.9 (p< .0] 

Most of the divergence comes from the elassif 
eation for those who followed advice or their 
own plan wholly, but either showed no change or 
The trends indicate 


that more counseled students who followed th 


were less well adjusted. 


counselor’s advice wholly are rated as satisfae- 
torily adjusted than non-counseled students wh 
followed their own plan wholly. At the same 
time the portion of those counseled students w! 
followed advice either in part or not at 
showed some progress toward adjustment was 
greater than the portion of non-counseled stu 
dents who followed their own plan either par 
tially or not at all and showed the same degr 
of adjustment. The possible conelusion is t! 
the counseling has some added effect even whe: 
the counselor’s advice is not followed 
entirety. ' 
Counseling and Scholarship. Now wi 
to a comparison of the groups in terms of hono 
point ratio achieved at the end of the first quar 
ter and at the end of the first year. The analysis 
of the variation (1: Chap. XI) in first-quarter 
honor-point ratio clearly indicates that the coun 
seled group achieved higher average grades than 
did the non-counseled group at the end 
first quarter of residence in college. The mean 
honor-point ratio for the counseled group was 
1.18 as compared with 0.97 for the non-counseled 
group. The F test of the significance ot 
variation was 8.84, well beyond the one-er-cent. 
point. As might be expected, since honor-pom! 
ratio entered into the judgment of ad jusiment, 
highly significant variations were found among 
adjustment categories (F of 171.44, p <.U! 
Students classified in the better adjustment | 
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eved higher average grades. A sig- 


n¢ 


tive relationship was also found be- 


of cooperation and academic 


(F of 44.48, p< .01). No signifi- 


differences were evidenced. 


ysis of the variation in first-year 


I 


‘atio reveals exactly the same rela 


sjonifieant differences between ecoun- 


non-counseled groups and among ad- 


and cooperation categories. In order 


ne 


whether any new variation, not 


n first-quarter honor-point ratio, was 


d in first-year grades, an analysis of 
(1: Chap. XV) was made. When 


tion accounted for by the correlation 


irst-quarter and first-year honor-point 


subtracted from the experimental 


f the first-year scores, the variation 


ained approached zero. In_ other 


variation which is not aeeounted for 


rrelation between the two measures is 


nd within the group means rather than 


em. 


From these results one may infer 


effects of counseling upon academic 


appear at the end of the first 


nd that no additional effeets are dis- 


during the remaining two quarters’ 


of the first year in this college. 


it is of great significance with regard 


ne interval following counseling at 


luation studies are to be made. For 


of counseling evaluated in this experi- 


appears that evaluation in terms of 


p may take place at the end of the first 
f residence in college. Whether this 
s also characteristic of other special- 


of counseling, e.g., remedial reading, 


her experimentation ean tell. Whether 


other outeomes of counseling, such as 


al and personality changes, at the end 


irter of residence is unknown and must 


iined by other experiments. 


is also a further possible interpretation 


Hr 


ding. Since most of the counseling 


ted in this experiment was completed dur- 


he 


ree 
1 rece 


first quarter, one may suppose that the 


lip effeets of this type of counseling are 
related to the degree of counseling 


ed. 


In other words, if counseling had 


iued throughout the year, effects might 
obtained for first-year honor-point 


ratio beyond those observed at the end of the 
first quarter. 

Summary. This experiment has presented a 
further and more crucial evaluation of the elini 
eal counseling in the Testing Bureau of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota. A previous study showed 
that students who cooperated with the counselor 
were more likely to be better adjusted. The 
present study tested the hypothesis that the stu 
dents who had been counseled would achieve a 
better degree of adjustment than that attained 
by students of equal scholastic aptitude who 
were not counseled. 

The comparison of a counseled group with a 
matched non-counseled group of students on two 
criteria, degree of adjustment and honor point 
ratio, yielded the following results: 

1. Students who have been counseled in the Test 
ing Bureau were likely to be better adjusted than 
those who were left to their own resources. Ap 
proximately two thirds of the non-counseled stu- 
dents achieved satisfactory adjustment, as defined 
in this experiment, in contrast with four fifths of 
the counseled group. 

2. Students tended to follow through more eon 
sistently with plans arrived at through non-testing 
bureau influences, than with plans arrived at on the 
advice of the counselor, even though their plans 
were less likely to yield satisfactory results. 

3. There were some indications to support the 
conclusion that the counselor’s assistance, even when 
not followed consistently, yielded benefits for the 
student counseled. Conclusions two and three are 
related. The fact that students did not follow 
through with the counselor’s advice as consistently 
as they do with their own plans, may be due to 
the condition that the counselor often discouraged 
some deeply held but unwise vocational or educa 
tional ambitions. Even though he was often not 
completely successful in assisting the student, yet 
his advice seemed to aid the student in his subse 
quent adjustment. 

4. Counseled students were markedly more likely 
to make better grades than were non-counseled stu 
dents. 

5. The effects of counseling upon scholastie 
achievement were evident at the end of the first 
quarter of work. No additional or additive effects 
were evidenced during the remaining two quarters 


of the freshman year in this experiment. 
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